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The Classical Review 


FEBRUARY, 1932 


NOTES AND NEWS 


From Dr. Alexander Leeper : 

‘ The thought of a celebration at the 
Antipodes of the two-thousandth birth- 
day of Vergil would have seemed to 
Juvenal more difficult to conceive than 
the engaging of a professional orator 
for Thule, whether that remote region 
be the Shetlands or even Iceland ; but, 
wonderful to say, the two chief cities of 
Australia have celebrated the Vergilian 
festival in a manner which would not 
have discredited the most cultured 
cities of the Old World. Sydney, as be- 
fitted the first Australian city to possess 
a university, led the way in 1930 with 
a dignified and altogether worthy com- 
memoration of the great poet. Sydney 
is fortunate in having two classical 
chairs, while her younger sister Mel- 
bourne has to content herself with one. 
It may be said at once that in both 
universities the classical professors 
threw themselves heartily into the 
Vergilian movement, and a surprising 
amount of enthusiasm was awakened 
among the public at large. The most 
notable feature, perhaps, of the Sydney 
celebration was a remarkably fine ora- 
tion by Professor Todd, who holds the 
chair of Latin. He was ably supported 
by his colleague, Professor Woodhouse, 
the Greek professor, who contributed 
some excellent articles on Vergilian 
subjects to the Sydney Morning Herald. 
On the night of the celebration the 
great hall of Sydney University, a 
building that need not fear compari- 
son with Oxford or Cambridge, was 
thronged with an enthusiastic audience, 
who testified their keen appreciation 
of the fine addresses delivered both 
by the representatives of classical 
learning and by the Consul-General 
for Italy. 

‘Within a twelvemonth the example 
of Sydney was followed by Melbourne, 
where the lead was taken by the Classical 
Association, a very vigorous institution 
with a membership of about two hun- 
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dred men and women, who are not only 
nominally, but very really, interested 
in its proceedings. There is a strong, 
but altogether wholesome, rivalry be- 
tween the two universities, and Mel- 
bourne good-humouredly twitted Syd- 
ney on her premature celebration, and 
recalling the case of the Emperor Sigis- 
mund “‘ super grammaticam ” suggested 
that Sydney should add ‘‘ super chrono- 
logiam” to her title. Melbourne was able 
to stage a double celebration. Emeritus 
Professor Tucker, who has done much 
to make Melbourne famous as a home 
of classical scholarship, composed for 
the occasion a Vergilian eclogue in 
Latin. Professor Tucker has given 
frequent proof of his skill in reproduc- 
tion of various styles of Latin and Greek 
poetry, from Vergil to Aristophanes, and 
his effort proved worthy of the occasion. 
Other items in the programme were a 
fine eulogium in Italian of Vergil by 
the President of the Dante Society, and 
lectures on the Aeneid and the in- 
fluence of Vergil in English poetry by 
the professors of classics and of English 
respectively. In spite of the financial 
depression and the distractions of the 
racing season the metropolitan press 
gave full and sympathetic accounts of 
the proceedings. The Melbourne meet- 
ing was presided over by the Lieutenant- 
Governor, Sir William Irvine, himself 
a sound and accomplished scholar, and 
an ardent lover of Dante. Professor 
Tucker, who had just returned from 
Europe, where he went to see through 
the press his new etymological diction- 
ary of Latin, unfortunately arrived a 
few days too late to see his eclogue 
staged. 

‘Only a few days after the festa 
organised by the Classical Association, 
Geelong Grammar School staged an 
ambitious Vergilian pageant represent- 
ing the funeral games in the fifth book 
of the Aeneid. The school is situated 
on the shore of Corio Bay, and the 
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Mediterranean colouring of sea and sky 
supplied as fine a setting for the pageant 
as could have been desired. A large 
proportion of the boys at the school 
took part in the action of the piece, and 
the masters, who are strongly imbued 
with the classical tradition, lent zealous 
aid. It is the first time that a classical 
pageant of the kind has been attempted 
in Australia, and it cannot fail to kindle 
a strong interest in classical studies. 
Mr. J. R. Darling, the headmaster, shows 
a keen desire to make classical studies 
as real and vital as possible, and is 

lanning the creation of a Greek theatre 
in the school grounds.’ 





On the question of date, between 
Melbourne and Sydney let Hobart 
make peace. The two-thousandth 
anniversary of Virgil's birth fell in 
1931: seeC.R. XLIV.1. But a letter 
to one of the editors from Professor 
R. L. Dunbabin, of the University of 
Tasmania, calls the poet’s imperial 
master to witness that the Roman 
reckoning of dies natales was inclusive 
of the day of birth. ‘Oculi mei re- 
quirunt meum Gaium, quem, ubicum- 
que hoc die fuisti, spero laetum et bene 
ualentem celebrasse quartum et sexa- 
gesimum natalem meum; nam, ut 
uides, cAtwaxtipa communem seniorum 
omnium tertium et sexagesimum annum 
euasimus’ (A. Gell. XV. vii. 3). Thus 
Virgil’s bis millesimus natalis preceded 


by a year the two-thousandth anniver- 
sary of his birth. 





Sir P. M. Laurence’s bequest to 
Cambridge (C.R. XLIV. 113) has 
yielded two Professorships and two 
Readerships, and the Laurence Profes- 
sors of Ancient Philosophy and Clas- 
sical Archaeology have delivered their 
inaugural lectures, which the University 
Press has published at two shillings 
each. Under a not very apt title, The 
laws of motion in ancient thought, Mr. 
F. M. Cornford shows how some un- 
reasoned opinions, such as ‘ Like at- 
tracts like,’ ‘ Like nourishes like,’ ‘ Like 
affects like,” gave bent and bias to 
Greek science; a fruitful theme. Dr. 
A. B. Cook’s discourse, The rise and 
progress of Classical Archaeology with 
special reference to the University of Cam- 
bridge, is rich in local interest and is 
also a valuable chapter in the history of 
intellectual adventure. It will be a 
good little ‘trench book’ for the com- 
mencing archaeologist in the field. 





The Classical Association is to meet 
at Reading on April 11-14. 





The First International Congress of 
Prehistoric and Protohistoric Sciences 
will be held in London on August 1-6. 
Particulars may be had from the Secre- 
tary of the British Organizing Com- 
mittee, Society of Antiquaries, Burling- 
ton House, London, W. I. 


ON SOLON’S PROPERTY CLASSES. 


Any view of the significance of Solon’s 
reforms as a whole must turn in great 
part upon the view taken of the nature 
of the ré\m. A full bibliography of 
recent literature on this subject is given 
in Busolt-Swoboda, Griechische Staats- 
kunde (2. Halfte, 1926), S. 820, Anm. 2. 
The main points at issue are three: 
(1) The statement in the ’A@. IToX. that 
the 7réAm had existed before Solon (xa0d- 
mep UTHpye Kal mpotepov—now usually 
accepted as an interpolation added to 
incorporate the forged ‘constitution of 
Dracon’ without involving contradic- 
tion); (2) the statement that the classes 


were assessed in ‘both wet and dry 
measures ’ (ra cvvaydw Enpa nai iypa, 
AO. Tlon. VII. 4; cf. Plut. Sol. XVIII. 1); 
(3) Plutarch’s equation of the value of 
the péd:uvos with the value of the 
drachma (Sol. XXIII. 5). Though Plu- 
tarch does not bring this statement into 
connexion with his account of the réAm, 
it was originally held by Grote, and 
more recently by Lehmann-Haupt (in 
Gercke-Norden’s Einlettung in die A lier- 
tumswissenschaft III*., 1914; 20, 112), 
that the basis of the classes in Solon’s 
time was a money assessment. But 
the view is not only unsupported by 
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evidence, but in itself improbable. For 
(i.) the names of the réAy do not accord 
with it (though see above on the problem 
of the date of their institution) ; (ii.) in 
the atdaw which followed Solon’s re- 
organisation the political parties repre- 
sented oy distinct geographical dis- 
tricts, which would not have been the 
case had property been assessed not on 
a land but on a money basis. 

We may therefore concentrate on the 
problem of the ‘ wet and dry measures.’ 
The assumption that a landowner might 
produce his measures either in barley 
only, or in wine only, or in oil only, or 
in any combination of these commodi- 
ties that he chose, results in an im- 
possible scheme. For a given area in 
Attica would yield about twice as much 
wine as barley, while the ratio of olive- 
oil to barley from the same area would 
be about one-third (cf. Jardé, Les Céréales _ 
dans l Antiquité grecque, p. 186, notes 3 
and 4: practically no wheat was ever 
grown in Attica); so that a man could 
be either Pentakosiomedimnos or Thes 
with the same plot, according to what 
he chose to cultivate. This view is 
accepted by Glotz (Le Travail dans la 
Gréce ancienne, p. 296), but it would not 
only have been an illogical, irritating, 
and bewildering policy, but a suicidal 
one, to admit the wine-producers to 
higher political privileges while exclud- 
ing the corn-growers, on whom the 
very life of the country depended. So 
strongly has this been felt, that it has 
been suggested that the name Pentako- 
sitomedimnos (implying measures of corn) 
is much older than Solon, and that in 
594 and later the class was called Pen- 
takosiometretai, their property being 
reckoned in measures of oil only 
(Cavaignac, Vierteljahrschrift f. Soztal- u. 
Wirtschaftsgesch., 1911 (I. and II.), p 
130). But this suggestion would still 


* involve the penalisation of the corn- 


growers, and in any case positive evi- 
dence is lacking. 

A simpler and more inherently prob- 
able explanation of the method of assess- 
ment can be found. Clearly Solon would 
not evolve far-reaching political and 
economic reforms, affecting the whole 
population of Attica, without first pro- 
viding himself with reliable statistics on 
which those reforms could be based. 





The first necessity was to undertake a 
survey and census of property in Attica. 
Solon wanted to know how much land 
was under barley, how much under 
olives or vines, and what part of the 
population controlled it. But the art 
of surveying was in its infancy: it was 
one thing to allot rectangular «Ajpo. 
to colonists with the aid of measuring- 
chains (cf. Herod. I. 66), and quite 
another to estimate the area of irregular 
patches of cultivated land belonging 
to different owners in a hilly broken 
country like Attica. A trigonometrical 
survey would be an impossibly lengthy 
proceeding in a time of economic crisis 
even to-day. The obvious course, where 
barley crops were concerned, was first 
to find out the yield from the whole of 
Attica. This was easily done, provided 
that the harvest was a normal one 
(which we have no reason to doubt), in 
view of the new prohibition on the 
export of corn and the adoption of a 
revised system of weights and measures. 
One result of this last change would be 
to force everyone to use the public 
weights and measures in the agora, at 
the same time, if we accept Gardner’s 
attractive suggestion (A History of 
Ancient Coinage, pp. 151, 152), making 
it worth their while by offering over- 
weight as compared with the old system. 
Once the whole yield was known, the 
total area under barley could easily be 
calculated on the basis of a rectangular 
piece of land which could be taken as 
the standard for barley production ; and 
at the same time any given area of 
Attic land would become translatable 
in terms of the amount of barley which 
it would produce. Nodoubt the system 
would work unfairly in certain cases: 
Pisistratus’ abolition of taxes on poor 
land in the Hymettus district (ywpiov 
aterés, see ’AG. IloX. 16. 6) looks like a 
recognition that this was so. But in 
general the system would automatically 
provide compensation for the owner of 
unusually poor land, while the owner of 
unusually productive land would have 
to pay a heavier tax in proportion to 
the actual area of his farm. From the 
point of view of discovering the area of 
land under barley, the result obtained 
in this way would be at least approxi- 
mately correct. 





But this simple method could not be 
used to assess the area actually planted 
with other crops, since there was no 
uniformity in the methods of planting. 
Solon, however, passed a law regulating 
the distances between plants in other 
kinds of agriculture, fixing an interval 
of nine feet in the case of olive and fig 
trees and five feet for other plants (Plut. 
Sol. XXIII. 10). Since economy of 
space would make the grower see to it 
that the distance was no greater, this 
law provided a means of calculating the 
area under other crops, and, in par- 
ticular, of checking by simple arithmetic 
the yearly increase in the amount of 
land planted with olives—a probable 
result of the new veto on the export of 
all other produce except oil. 

In the assessment of individual pro- 
perty all kinds of crops would have to 
be taken into account—in other words, 
the assessment would have to include 
‘both wet and dry measures.’ But in 
much the same way as the area of the 
plot of land in fourth-century Attica 
was expressed in terms of the amount 
of barley required to sow it (cf. Jardé, 
op. cit., p. 34, on the ‘three-pedipvos 
plot’), so it was doubtless more con- 
venient in Solon’s time to express the 
area of any holding in terms of the 
average yield of barley from a plot of 
that size, even though only a part of it, 
or perhaps none of it, was actually used 
for growing barley. The figures worked 
out by Solon’s surveyors could then 
normally be retained for subsequent 
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holders of the farm, whatever they chose 
to do with the land ; but it may be pre- 
sumed, in view of the general tenor of 
the reforms, that at the time of Solon’s 
legislation, if any landowner left land 
within his own estate uncultivated, or 
had enclosed and left uncultivated por- 
tions of the common grazing-land, he 
might sink to a lower class thereby, but 
could not rise to a higher, since it would 
be on this view impossible to calculate 
the area of uncultivated land. 

This theory derives some support 
from the way in which it accounts for 
several of Solon’s laws which otherwise 
seem to be isolated from the general 
scheme: it is also probable in itself, 
since it was only by basing them in this 
way upon the area of land held, rather 
than upon the nature of the crops grown 


jupon it, that the property classes could 


be either an equitable basis for the dis- 
tribution of the privileges and burdens 
of citizenship, or form the basis of any 
but the most unstable of timocracies. 
We may therefore conclude that there 
is no reason to doubt that the name 
Pentakosiomedimnos, implying the ‘dry’ 
measures, was first used in Solon’s time 
and continued in use: on the contrary, 
it is probable (as the law quoted in Plut. 
Sol. XXIII. 10 would alone imply) that 
the growing of olives had not yet pro- 
gressed far in Attica at the time of 
Solon’s reforms. 


K. M. T. CuRIMEs. 


University of Manchester. 





THE BURIAL OF POLYNICES. 


In the July issue of this journal Mr. 
Adams proposed to solve the difficulty 
of finding reasons for the two ritual 
burials of Polynices by assuming that 
the first was performed, not by Antigone, 
but by some miraculous intervention of 
the gods. 

This attractive theory would seem, 
however, to require further discussion, 
as there is at least one difficulty to be 
surmounted. When bringing Antigone 
before Creon, the Guard reports that 
he and his fellows . . . 


tds Te rpdabev rds Te viv Hréyxouev 
mpdges* Grapvos 8 ovdevds xabioraro. 


(434/5) 





This must surely mean that she ad- 
mitted both acts. Yet there are two 
other possibilities. We might suggest 
that in the momentary excitement of 
the arrest Antigone admitted an act’ 
which she had not performed. Such 
embarrassment hardly agrees with a 
character that can maintain its calm 
throughout the trying interview with 
Creon. Alternatively, we might sup- 
pose the Guard to have assumed with- 
out justification that she is guilty of 
both acts. The weakness of these two 
suggestions is that it seems hard to 
believe that Antigone would not have 
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denied the first charge when stating 
her point of view to Creon. Had she 
done this, she would have realised the 
divine miracle—a miracle which must 
weaken Creon’s moral position and, at 
the least, comfort her when she begins 
to doubt her complete guiltlessness— 

GXN’ el perv ody 745” Early év Oeois ahd, 

rabbvres dv Evyyvotuey Quaprnxéres. (925/6) 

These lines surely imply a vague 
doubt as to the righteousness of her act 
(especially if we accept Mr. Woodcock’s 
translation, C.R. XLIII., p. 116). What 
greater justification of herself and what 
more convincing condemnation of her 
mortal judges could she have found 
than to point out that they were not 
only violating the laws of the gods, but 
attempting to undo their acts? 

The miraculous appearance of the 
first burial is not unnaturally stressed 
by the unfortunate Guard—‘a very 
Launcelot Gobbo,’ as Dr. Rouse has 
called him. That the Chorus should 
accept his theory is a tribute to his 
power of suggestion. If Creon also 
could be persuaded to accept the super- 
natural explanation, the Guard would 
extricate himself from his dangerous 
position. Unfortunately for him, Creon 
treats the suggestion with the natural 
contempt of a practical man. 

It would seem difficult to reject Mr. 
Norwood’s theory (Greek Tragedy, p. 140) 
that Antigone is responsible for both 
burials; that her obstinacy in attempt- 
ing the second burial is the cause of 
three unnecessary deaths, in that she 
must have realised that the Guards 
would continue to ‘unbury’ the corpse 
as often as she attempted its burial. 
Presumably, in this case, she hoped 
that after her first attempt Creon would 
accept the burial as a fait accompli. 
This will allow us to dismiss the 
question, ‘ Why, if she wished to be 
caught im ipso furto, did she not attain 
her aim on the first occasion, instead of 


ON TWO PASSAGES IN 
(1.) 1173A_ 5-13. 


If trav pnderépwv be retained in 11 
the argument seems to fall to pieces. 
For trav undetépwy can only be taken to 
stand for dugoiy dvtow tov pnderépav 


having to wait for some wind-storm to 
assist her in approaching the corpse 
unobserved ?” 

Conscience, however, raises the un- 
easy doubt that we are allowing our- 
selves to base a rather elaborate theo: 
on slender evidence in the play itself. 
One might perhaps expect Antigone to 
make some reference to her original 
hope that Creon would accept the 
burial, once it had been accomplished, 
and to find in his persistent obstinacy a 
further charge against him. 

There is another point, which, as far 
as I can discover, has not been dis- 
cussed. The Kyp of the corpse was 
presumably released by the first burial, 
which the Guard tells us was complete : 

Tov vexpdy Tis dpriws 
Odwas BéBnxe . . . kdgaywredcas & xp7y.4 

This burial could be annulled by the 
forces of Nature (e.g. a wind-storm that 
might strip the body of its covering 
dust) without effect on the Kyp. Because 
human beings perform the same action, 
they incur the wrath of the spirit. 
‘The withholding of burial is worse for 
the withholder than for him to whom 
burial is refused’ (Isocr. 14. 55 quoted 
by Rohde, Psyche V.). But has the 
action of the Guards in ‘unburying’ 
the corpse any effect on the spirit of 
the Dead? Can their action not only 
insult the spirit, but deny it rest in the 
hereafter, although it has already re- 
ceived the necessary rites? Have 
human beings the power that Nature 
has not ?—a truly religious paradox. 


K. W. MEIKLEJOHN. 
St. Bees. 


1 Jebb’s suggestion that Antigone’s double 
journey may have been due to her having failed 
to bring the xoai on her first visit does not seem 
very confident. He points out that the sprinkling 
of dust was sufficient in an emergency (Hor. 
C. 1. 28. 35), and we may add that his sug- 
gestion postulates a carelessness foreign to the 
nature of Antigone. 





ARISTOTLE’S ETHICS. 


‘if both belong to the class of neutral 
things’: and this hypothesis, to have 
any relevance, ought to have been put 
forward in the argument of the anti- 
Hedonists against the Eudoxean argu- 
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ment 7repi rod évaytiov. But it was not 
so put forward: it is impossible to get 
it out of the words dudw ro pnderépy. 

Butcher has proposed and Burnet 
adopted 10 undérepov in 11. The MSS. 
reading is retained by Stewart and 
Rackham, and implied in Ross’s trans- 
lation: all these three take the words 
in the sense above mentioned. Burnet 
translates ‘that which is neutral ought 
to be neither shunned nor sought, or 
both alike’; but he does not explain the 
argument. 

I would accept 70 pndérepor, but in- 
terpret it as referring to only one thing, 
viz. Pleasure. The whole argument 
may be stated as follows :? 

The anti-Hedonists urge against Eu- 
doxus’ argument epi tod évaytiov that 


(a) The opposite of an evil may be 
another evil ; 

(0) The opposite of an evil (as of a 
good) may be a neutral state, or neutral 
thing. 

True enough, replies Aristotle, but it 
does not apply here. 

For if (a) applied, why is it that Pain 
is shunned, and Pleasure not ? 

If (6) applied, then Pleasure (qua 
opposite of an Evil) will be a neutral 
state. In that case it ought to be 
treated as a neutral state, 7.e. treated 
either as a thing to be neither sought 
nor shunned, or else as a thing to be 
sought or shunned indifferently. But 
what we actually find is that people 
shun Pain as an evil, and seek Pleasure 
as a good ; hence they are (as Eudoxus 
says) opposed as evil to good. 


The two chief difficulties in this in- 
terpretation lie in the du¢w of 8 and 
the ouoiws of 11. dydw must be taken 
to mean, not both evils (which it might 
naturally be taken to mean, and which 
Ross’s ‘ both’ seems to mean), but ‘ both 
evil and good’ (as Rackham takes it) 
or rather ‘ evil no less than good’: it is 
only in his last meaning that it seems 
to have any relevance to Eudoxus’ argu- 
ment. I suggest that dude is an inter- 





1 1 accept Bywater’s <ré@y> in Io as an 
improvement, though not really essential. Mr. 
H. Rackham reminds me that K° has évrev 
xaxoy, and that this is no doubt a lipography 
for év <row > rév caxov. 


polation due to the aygoiv of 10, and 
that Aristotle wrote dytiKxeioGa: yap 
kaxov Kal xax@ Kal TO pnderépo, ‘ the 
opposite of an evil may be not a good 
but? another evil or neutral thing.’ If 
the order xaxov nal xax@ got changed 
to kai xaxdv Kax@ it would very naturally 
be felt that a new subject was needed 
for 7@ pnderépp (sc. avtixeicOar), and 
dupw would suggest itself to anyone 
who misunderstood the argument. 

As to opoiws, the word seems to be 
understood—very naturally—by every- 
one except Burnet as implying a like 
attitude to two things: and indeed, if we 
retain tav pnderépwr, there is no other 
way of taking it. But reading 70 yndé- 
tepov and limiting its reference to one 
thing, viz. Pleasure, it seems possible to 
take oyoiws as ‘indifferently,’ ‘as often 
one way as the other.’ Aristotle means 
that out of any twelve cases of reaction 
to prospective Pleasure one would ex- 
pect (if it were a neutral thing) to find 
six cases of pursuit and six of aversion. 

Fully expressed, the clause would be 
To undérepov Sé pyre heverov edet elvac 
MnTE aiperov, % opoiws peveTdv Kai aipe- 
tov. This is as Burnet takes it, but he 
does not explain the reference of ro 
pndérepov, nor the relevance of this 
clause to the whole argument. 

(II.) 1174B 14 ff. 

Aristotle explains that Pleasure at- 
taches to every activity of sense or 
intellect, and that the most perfect, or 
complete, activity is that in which the 
faculty is in good condition and directed 
towards the best of the objects with 
which it is concerned. At B 22 he says, 
‘And Pleasure perfects the activity.’ 
Since the lines preceding this sentence 
have shown that an activity is also per- 
fected by the efficiency of the faculty 
(sense or intellect) and the worth of 
the object, it is plain that we ought 
now to be told how these two sorts of 
‘perfecting ’ differ. This we are told, 
so far as any positive information goes, 
in B 31-33 terevot dé tay evépyecav 7% 
ndovn ovx ws 7 EEis <> evuTrapyxovea, 
GAN’ ws eruyivopevoy TL TédOS, Olov Tots 
axpatos 4) @pa. Apart from this (which 





2 The two cai will not be correlative: the 
first will mean ‘also,’ z.e. od povov ayab@ adda 
kal. 
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is itself partly negative, saying what 
Pleasure is not) we are given only the 
sentence of § 6, ov Tov avrov .. . Tod 
iytaivew: for § 7 is a mere parenthetical 
repetition of what has gone before. 

It is § 6 that presents difficulties of 
interpretation. It seems most conve- 
nient to start with Burnet’s proposal 
to excise ouoiws . . . iyaivew; his re- 
sulting interpretation, however, I pro- 
pose to discuss later. Now with these 
words excised the sentence could have 
two possible meanings : 


(1) ‘ But Pleasure does not perfect in 
the same way as the object of sense and 
the sense do so, any more than Health 
perfects in the same way as the doctor.’ 

(2) ‘ But Pleasure does not perfect in 
the same way as the object of sense 
and the sense do so, any more than 
Health and the doctor perfect in the 
same way as the object of sense and 
the sense do so.’ 


Now although the words can formally 
bear this second meaning, it is plainly 
nonsense. The only conceivable object 
of mentioning Health and the doctor 
(unless, indeed, they are mentioned as 
merely further instances of differing 
texewoers—a hypothesis which must 
be considered separately) is to contrast 
their modes of perfecting with the mode 
applicable to Pleasure, just as the mode 
(or modes) of 70 aic@nrov te Kal % 
aic@nows have been mentioned by way 
of contrast with the mode of Pleasure; 
to contrast their modes with that (or 
those) of sense is pointless. It is as if 
one wishing to explain the noise made 
by a cat began by saying ‘A cat does 
not make the same sort of noise as a 
dog, any more than an elephant and a 
hyena do.’ The mention of elephant 
and hyena tells you something more 
about the noise of a dog (viz. that it is 
different from those of a hyena and of 
an elephant), but nothing more about 
the noise of a cat. The first meaning 
then is the only really possible one. 
But it is itself ambiguous in the sense 
that it may imply two quite different 
things. The mention of Health and 
the doctor may, as suggested above, be 
purely illustrative: they may be nothing 
more than two instances of differing 
modes of redXeiwous: on this hypothesis 





Aristotle will be saying ‘ Pleasure does 
not perfect in the same way as aic6n- 
tov +aicOnots: for you need not sup- 
pose all reXe/wous is of the same sort: I 
can provide you with another pair of 
differing reXecwoets.’ 

This is conceivable, but I think un- 
likely. In the first place, it would not 
prove that the two modes in question 
(those of Pleasure and sense) are in fact 
different, but only that they might be: 
and that is hardly worth proving. 
Secondly, when Aristotle comes to tell 
us in line 32 how Pleasure does perfect, 
he prefaces his positive account by the 
words ovy ws % és <> évutrdpxouca, 
‘not like the immanent formal cause.’ 
(I assume for the moment this reading 
and interpretation.) Now there would 
be no point in these words unless there 
had previously been a suggestion, ex- 
pressed or implied, that Pleasure does 
perfect like a formal cause; and that 
suggestion! can only be found in the 
mention of iyieea here. If then the 
®@omep ovdé clause was intended as a 
mere illustration of differing reXer@oess 
when written, we must suppose that, 
when Aristotle resumes his discussion 
after the interruption of Il. 26-31, he 
has changed his view and regards the 
clause as something more, viz. an 
analogy. Such a shift of standpoint 
seems improbable. s 

The more likely hypothesis is that it 
was intended as an analogy from the 
first. Let us then see where this leads 
us. We shall have the proportion 


Hoovh : aicOnrév+alaOnors :: bylea : tarpés. 


Now Health is the formal cause of 1rd 
bytaivery, and the doctor its efficient 
cause: hence Aristotle must be saying 
that Pleasure is the formal cause, and 
aicOnrov + aic@Onors the efficient cause,” 
of the pleasurable activity. 

Before we proceed to examine this 
result, two points should be noticed: 

(1) There cannot be any separation of 
aic@nrov and aicOnors for the purpose 


1 It may fairly be called a suggestion, though 
of course it is made only to be rejected. 

2 ‘In view of the fact that tyiea and iarpos are 
Aristotle’s stock examples of formal and efficient 
causes I do not think that the proportion can 
mean anything less than this. 
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of the analogy: for then it would have 
five terms. 

(2) The excision or retention of the 
words opoiws aitia éoti Tod vyiaivew 
has become a matter of indifference; 
for they are equivalent to opoiws Tercvot 
To o@pa, and if we retain them we may 
write our proportion in an expanded 
form, but its meaning will remain un- 
changed : 





Hnoovh ward rhy évépyeay : ais Onrév + alcOnots kata Thy 
évépyevay 1: bya xara 7d cGpa : larpds card 7d 
copa. 

This is, in fact, the proportion implied 

in Stewart’s note on B 23; it is the 

only possible interpretation of the text 
as it stands. But it involves two fatal 
difficulties : 

(1) Aristotle nowhere speaks of aic@n- 
Tov + aiOnous as an efficient cause, an 
apxn xiwnoews, nor does anything in the 
de Anima justify us in regarding it as 
such. An act of sensation is the 
actualisation of two duvdyes, on the 
object-side and the subject-side re- 
spectively: the ordinary classification 
of causes does not apply here at all. 
It is true that the word «wnytixov is 
used of the object-divayis at 426A 4 
(7 yap tov TounTiKou kal KivnTixod 
évépyera év T@ TacxXovTL éyyiverat), but 
it is a mere synonym of TOLNTLKOV, and 
implies no antithesis of airia ws eldos. 
Even if it did, it would lend no support 
to Stewart’s interpretation : for it is in 
virtue of being contrasted with 76 macyov 
(the subject-dvvays) that it is called 
awntixov, not in virtue of the simul- 
taneous actualisation of the two duvdapers. 

(2) At B 31 Aristotle says rerevot Se 
Thy évépyevay 7) n 780v7) oux @S 7) eis <i> 
évumdpxovea add’ ws emvywopevoy Tt 
tékos. What plainer way could there 
be of saying that Pleasure is not the 
formal cause of the activity? és here 
as often=ei50s, and Burnet translates 
correctly (though I think we must 
either have two articles (7) or none) 
‘not like its immanent formal cause.’! 
Stewart seeks to avoid this patent 
difficulty by translating és as ‘ habit.’ 
Now évurapyxetv is regularly used of the 
orotxyeia or ‘internal’ causes (material, 


. Alternativ yely we . might take ¢vumdpxovca as 
agreeing with 7dov7, instead of inserting a 
second article. 
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formal and final) as opposed to the 
external apyy or efficient cause: see 
the distinction explicitly drawn at 
Met. A 1070B 22: and for és=eldos 
cf. t0o18A 34, 1044B 32, 1055A 33. 
Moreover, seeing that ll. 26-31 «al 
éxaoTnvy . . Tov Tewcouévov are a 
repetitive parenthesis, the sentence 
which denies that Pleasure is a és 
évutdpyovea follows immediately upon 
that which has referred to the differ- 
ence between Pleasure and Health (the 
Form). That being so, it seems im- 
possible that ss should mean anything 
but eZdos.? 

What then is to bedone? We must 
alter the text to ob’ dotep 7 byicia Kai 
6 tatpos [ouoiws| aitia «tr. This 
simple transposition, to which the 
excision of owoiws is, as I shall argue in 
a moment, a corollary, makes all plain 
sailing. Aristotle will then be mention- 
ing three possible ways in which an 
activity might be held to be perfected : 
(1) The way already described, in 
which it is perfected by the goodness 
of the sense-object and the sense; 70 
aicOnrov Te Kal UT] aicOnous omovbaia 
évra of course=70 omovdaia elvar To 
aic@. nai rnv aicO.; (2) the way in 
which an efficient cause perfects a 
thing; (3) the way in which a formal 
cause perfects a thing. A doctor makes 
his patient’s body perfect by restoring 
it to its ¢@vows; the Form of health 
makes the body perfect by its im- 
manence in the matter. But neither 
(2) nor (3) is a way in which an activity 
is perfected; and the perfection brought 
to an activity by Pleasure is not similar 
toeither. Having rejected (3) in line 25 
he again rejects it, after the parenthesis, 
in line 32; (2) is too obviously inap- 
plicable to need a second rejection in 
line 32. 

The essential point to grasp is that 
no analogy is suggested between what 
aic@nrov and aic@nois do on the one 
hand and what éyiera and iarpés do on 
the other. Nor is Aristotle thinking 
here of aic@nrov and aic@nous pro- 
ducing an actual sensation: the sensa- 


2 Ross has ‘the corresponding permanent 
state’; Peters ‘the habit or trained faculty’; 
Welldon ‘a state or quality’; Rackham ‘the 
fixed disposition.’ 
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tion theory of the de Anima is beside 
the point; what he is thinking of is 
just what is relevant, viz. of their good- 
ness perfecting the activity of sensation. 

I take oyoiws to be the natural inter- 
polation of a scribe who found aomep 
ovdé. wamep ovdé would at once suggest 
that the clause which begins thus ex- 

ressed a difference of operation ana- 
ogous to the difference between 7dovy 
and aic@nrov+aic@now. In fact the 
text here has suffered precisely the 
same sort of treatment, viz. interpola- 
tion due to previous transposition, as 
that of 1173A 8. 

I have deferred consideration of 
Burnet’s interpretation in order to 
avoid interrupting my argument. It is 
not, I think, necessary to set it out in 
full. Iam unable to accept it for two 
reasons: first, it involves the assertion 
that ‘7d aic@nrov is the efficient cause 
of the évépyeia’: this I believe to be 
incorrect, for the reasons given in dis- 


cussing Stewart’s view; secondly, he 
holds that iyiea and the iatpos are 
‘illustrations of the difference between 
aic@nors and aicOnréyv, not of the differ- 
ence between these and pleasure.’ This 
latter assertion is irreconcilable with 
the text, bracket or no bracket. It 
would require a contrast to be asserted 
in the leading clause between aic@nrév 
and aic@no1s in addition to that as- 
serted between d0vn and aic@nrov + 
aic@nois; for a contrast between two 
terms in a clause beginning wozep ovdé 
must be parallel to a contrast already 
expressed; and the leading clause has 
no contrast between aic@nroy and 
aic@nows. For Burnet’s interpretation 
we should need ov rov avdtov 5é tpédtrov 
H Te HOovy TeAXeLol Kal TO aidOnTov TE Kai 
n alcOnots ovdé Taira opoiws adrA1)roLSs, 
or the like> domep ovdé «Tr. 
R. HACKFORTH. 


Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge. 





ASTAQTOS. 


AN ancient site situated some two 
hours’ journey to the north of Adalia 
in Pamphylia, which was discovered in 
1g1r by Messrs. H. A. Ormerod and 
E. S. G. Robinson, contains, among 
other buildings, a well-preserved tower, 
on the blocks of which are engraved 
several inscriptions. One of these re- 
lates to the building and subsequent 
repair of the tower, and the original 
publication by the discoverers (B.S.A. 
XVII., p. 231, No. g) gives lines 1-5 as 
follows : 

Abroxpdrom Kaicap [Aoperiavd] 

LeBaord [Tepuanxd) Apréucds epyala 
dovdwror ripyov Sloreyov iépea Ajply-] 
tpos A[pérn] A[m]unrplov érayyeAauevn 

5 TH Kwon eroingey éx Tay ldlwy, K.7.r. 

This text is republished by Professor 
Josef Keil in an interesting article on the 
site (Jahreshefte XXIII. [1926], Bezbl., 
p- 92, No. 1), in which he emphasises 
the importance of the tower, adding 
‘Die Zweckbestimmung des Gebaudes 
ist, wie ich meine, aus dem Attribut 
agvrwtos mit geniigender Deutlichkeit 
zu erkennen. Er sollte das cvAdp ver- 
hindern,’ etc. Before his article ap- 
peared the word dovAwtos had been 


duly incorporated in the new edition 
of Liddell and Scott, and, as far as I 
know, its authenticity has not hitherto 
been questioned. 

Nevertheless, it is high time that its 
credentials should be reconsidered, and, 
if they are unsatisfactory, that its life 
should be painlessly terminated. In 
the first place, it must be admitted that 
davdwros is an improbable formation 
from ovAdy as an alternative to the 
existing dovAnrtos,! and it is incredible 
that the engraver of the inscription 
should have so written the word by 
error or in ignorance. Secondly, what 
has happened to the article? We 
should expect tov mudpyov, on the 
analogy of 7d dyyetov (vel stm.) on sar- 
cophagus inscriptions; and its omission 
in so carefully-phrased a text as that on 
this tower would be most surprising, 
since even quite illiterate texts on sar- 
cophagi do not tend to leave it out. 

Both these objections vanish when 
we realise that adovAwroy is not one 


1 Found in Euripides, He/. 449; Josephus, 
Ant. Jud. 19, 1,1; Dio Cassius, 75, 14 (= Loeb 
edn. 76, 14). 
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word but two, and that we must read 
"Apréwds Tlepyaia aothw tov ripyov 
«.T.d., by which simple alteration we 
effectively banish an improbable word 
from the Greek language and find our 
missing article. The order of words 
Tov Tupyov dicreyov shows that diereyov 
must be predicative, although it is 
separated from the rest of the descrip- 
tion of the tower—xawoyv é« Oeyediov 
«.T.r- (ll. 6 ff.)—by the name and titles 
of the dedicator together with a par- 
ticipial clause and the main verb. For 
a similar turn of phrase, in a building 
inscription from Laodicea ad Lycum, 
cf. Ramsay, C.B. I., p. 72, No.3... 
[avé]Onxev ro te ord[dtov] avdibéatpov 
[AevKor]Oov Kal ras [repixetpévas oroas]. 
Moreover, we recognise in dovAw a 
familiar title of Artemis Pergaia. It 
is not necessary to discuss this title 
here,! but it seems worth while to 
examine the other evidence for the 
aovdia of her sanctuary. The epithet 
daovnos follows the name of the goddess 
in the reverse legend of coins of Perga 
from the reign of Gordian III. onwards, 
associated with various types portray- 
ing or associated with Artemis,? such 
as the aniconic simulacrum in a temple,® 
Artemis with bow and arrow,’ with 
sceptre,° as a huntress with Nike,® in 
a biga drawn by stags,’ or standing 
radiate with torch and bow,® and on 
a coin of Gallienus and Salonina the 
reverse legend reads [lepyaiwy Ilv0ca 
aovda IE.° Inscriptions also attest 
this dovAia—namely, (a) Lebas-Wad- 
dington, 1373 (=B.C.H. X. [1886], 
p. 159, No. 7= Lanckoronski I., No. 39 
=I.G. Rom. III. 796), a dedication of 
a statue to a priestess Tis mpoectwons 
THS Trodews Huw Oeds Aptéusdos aovrou, 
by her grandsons, one of whom is 
xetr(tapyns) (tribunus) of Leg. II. 
Traiana; and (6) (Lanckoronski I, 
No. 33=1.G. Rom. III. 796) a dedica- 
tion of a statue to a priest of Artemis 
who was also dpytepeds tov LeBactay, 
iepevs LeB(acrHs) ‘Opovoias. In 1. 17 f. 
Wilhelm long ago restored «az[op]- 
O[wlodpevoy rh Tlepyaia ’Aprémds ty [v 
aovdilav for the ta[v oroldy of the 
previous editor.” Neither of these texts 
can be exactly dated, but it is clear that 
(a) cannot be earlier than the beginning 
of the second century, and that (0) in 


contents and wording seems more likely 
to belong to the second century than 
to the first or third. The interpreta- 
tion of 2e8acrn ‘Opovora is a disputed 
point, which need not delay us here."* 
Thus we have numismatic evidence 
for the dovdia at the sanctuary of 
Artemis from the reign of Gordian III. 
onwards, but not earlier, while the two 
inscriptions give no proof of its existence 
before the second century. Now, how- 
ever, that we have recognised the title 
dovdos in the text under discussion, 
which bears the (excised) name of 
Domitian, we may conclude with cer- 
tainty that the dovAia dates back at 
least as early as his reign (A.D. 96, or 
earlier). Moreover it seems a neces- 
sary consequence of this discovery that 
the priest who is described as xatopOw- 
odpevos . . . THY agvdiavy must have 
been officiating as priest of Artemis 
before the end of Domitian’s reign, and 
consequently that the cult of L~Bacr? 
“Ouovora, whatever its implication, was 
established during the lifetime of the 
holder. As, however, he may have 
held the priesthood of Artemis for 
many years before the other office, we 
have no evidence here that the cult of 
eB. ‘Oucvora dates back to the reign 
of Domitian; but even if we assume 
that he held it only late in life, though 
he was priest of Artemis for a long 
period beginning under Domitian, the 
latest possible date for it would fall 
within the reign of Hadrian (d. A.D. 138). 
This is only a terminus ad quem, but at 





' In addition to standard authorities on the 
subject, cf. references cited by L. Robert, 
B.C.H. LIV. [1930], pp. 328 ff., in regard to the 
aovAia of Hellenistic sanctuaries. 

2 Cf. Head, Historia Numorum*, p. 702 f., 
and the summary given in Roscher’s Lexikon 
5.v. Pergaia (1). 

3 B.M.C., Lycia, etc. Perga, Nos. 50-53 
(Tranquillina), 56 (Philip Sen.), 64 (Philip 


Jun.). 

* Jbid. No. 57 (Otacilia). 

5 Jbid. No. 82 (Gallienus). 

& /bid. No. 85 (Salonina). 

? Ibid. No. 87 (Salonina). 

8 Jbid. No. 88 (Salonina) ; cf. Imhoof-Blumer, 
Kleinas. Miinzen, 11., p. 331, No. 25 (Gallienus) . 

* Ibid. No. 84. Possibly ’AovAaa, ie[pés]? 

10 Arch.-Epigr. Mitt. XX. [1897], p. 65 f. 

il Cf. Dittenberger’s note in O.G. /. 479, 1. 3, 
from Dorylaion, where [‘Opovoiat Z]eBaorn is 
restored. 
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least it seems to justify us in dating 
inscription (5), and consequently the 
cult of Xe8. ‘Opovora, to the reign of 
Hadrian at the latest, with the pos- 
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sibility that it may be as early as the 
time of Domitian, if not earlier. 
A. M. Woopwarp. 
University of Sheffield. 





THE PHRYGIAN HERO TYRIS. 


WE learn from inscriptions that ‘the ancestral 

od’ of Thyateira was Tupipvos (6 mpomdrop 
leds Tupipvos: C.1.G. 2, 3497, 3493), who is 
further identified with Apollo as the Sun-god. 
Tupipvos is a derivative from Tupis, formed by 
the Gentilic suffix -mn- which we find in 
Lydian—e.g., /bsi-mna(m) ‘Ephesian, Kudu- 
mna(n) ‘ Koloe-ian,’ as well as in Hittite, e.g. 
Kartapakhu-meni- ‘man of Kartapakhus.’ 
Tupis itself is found on a whorl discovered in the 
Mykenaean stratum of the Sixth City of Troy ; 
here we have in clearly-formed Cypriote charac- 
ters the inscription fa-to-72 Tu-ri, which must 
evidently signify ‘ to father Tyris ’ (Schuchardt: 
*Schliemann’s Discoveries,’ pp. 334-5). This 
Tyris will have given his name to Tyriaion, the 
modern Ilghin, where a Moscho- Hittite inscrip- 
tion was discovered by Sir W. M. Ramsay. 
We must see in him a Phrygian deity or hero 
who was the father of the ‘ Tyrian ’ Sun-god of 
Thyateira. As the latter name is a compound 
of re:pa, ravpa, ‘city,’ which in Mas-taura, ‘the 
city of Ma,’ is compounded with the name of a 
divinity, it is probable that Thya (va) also 
represents a divinity, perhaps the consort of 
Tyris. Tyrimnos is represented on coins as 
carrying an axe. A. H. SAYCE. 


THREE NOTES ON AESCHYLUS. 


1. I HAVE read with profit the remarks of 
Professor A. Y. Campbell? on Septem 12-13, 
and find myself in agreement with his general 
view of the meaning, viz., that Eteokles is 
addressing all his male subjects, not the old 
men and boys only; and that consequently we 
should reverse lines 12 and 13, as indeed I find, 
on consulting some old notes, I had already 
done some years ago in lecturing on the play. 
Whether the idea was then my own, | cannot 
now recall; certainly I do not remember seeing 
it in print until Professor Campbell published 
it. But I am inclined to read, with a slight 
alteration of an old emendation by Dindorf,? 

Gpav 7 ExovO' Exacrov, dure cuprperes 
Braornudy adddalvovra owuaros wodvv 
mode 7’ dpipyew K.T.X. 


(ane with the second o« erased, M; dere, the 
dett.; the scholiast paraphrases by as). I sug- 
gest that the somewhat rarer pronoun dere has 
been corrupted in the one tradition into the 
commoner ée7s, in the other mistaken for Gore 
when in the dat. sing. I would render, ‘And 
everyone in his prime, whom it well befits to 
round out a sturdy growth of body in the state’s 





1 C.R. XLV., p. 5, cf p. 115. 

* He proposed & ‘or: ; but dere (cu? sit) seems 
to suit the statement better than the less gen- 
eric de. 


defence,’ z.e., to keep himself fit and so be an 
efficient soldier. I do not consider it necessary 
to alter dAdalvorvra to dddalvovre ; the shift from 
dat. to acc. is scarcely harsher than in Soph. 
Ai. 1006-7, for instance. 

2. On the chance that it has not been already 
suggested, I mention here that I suppose a gloss 
to have ousted the true reading in line 135 of 
this much-glossed play. The corresponding 
line of the strophe, 116, is corrupt, but appears 
to be a dochmiac dimeter, perhaps 4A\' & Zed 
warep, <mdrep> wavrehés, or (Wecklein) rdvtws, 
marep wmavtedés. So in 135, for érdvvpor Kddpov 
mékv, why not simply Kaduelay rédw, supposing 
éwdvupov Kdduov to be a perfectly correct, if 
rather elementary, gloss on Kaéuelav? 

3. I cannot quite agree with Professor A. E. 
Taylor® in his characterisation of Agam. 551- 
582 as‘a “grousing” discourse.’ Of course 
Aeschylus would not have hesitated to introduce 
a grumbling Greek Tommy any more than he 
shrinks from a garrulous and more than half- 
comic nurse in the Choephoroe ; but this veteran 
officer—the «fpvé is more nearly Agamemnon’s 
aide-de-camp than his batman—seems to me 
nearly hysterical under the stress of his con- 
flicting emotions and in no mood for camp 
slang. Therefore I do not feel that &@npov in 
561 hints at Opa; it means, as I suppose it 
always to mean,‘ ‘having 9p or @fpes in it,’ 
and 6%p means (see L.S.® s.z.) any living thing 
except man and tame animals. I would put a 
comma after éc@nudrwv and render, ‘a constant 
destruction of our garments, filling our hair 
with vermin.’ In the soaking wet camping- 
ground Aeschylus supposes the army to have 
occupied, there was no keeping clothes from 
rotting with the damp, and also no chance to 
be properly clean. H. J. ROSE. 

University of St. Andrews. 


oC LV Dp. 17%. 

* Much as éufapos means, I take it, ‘having 
weight inside’ and éurveiv ‘to form pus inside.’ 
With Professor Taylor’s interpretations of Soph. 
Phil. 698 and Aelian V.A. VI. 68 I am quite 
in accord. 





HERODOTUS III. 99: A MODERN 
PARALLEL. 


For the killing and eating by Indian savages 
of sick or aged relatives, which Herodotus 
reports in III.99, How and Wells refer to their 
note on IV. 26; but instances are there given 
only of the eating (not of the killing) of relatives, 
and even of these the more important was later 
denied by the authority from whom it emanated 
(Dalton). A hearsay report more closely relevant 
is cited by Stein from Lassen’s /ndische Alter- 
thumskunde. But a very recent eyewitness ac- 
count ofa custom of Australian aborigines, agree- 
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ing in parts almost verbally with Herodotus, is 
now to befound on pp. 255 ff.of Delmont’s Cach- 
ing Wild Beasts Alive( Hutchinson, 1931):‘The 
blacks of Australia and the islands evince the 
greatest cruelty in the killing of their nearest 
relations’ (4vdpes ol uddiora dusdéovres xrelvovet).... 
‘The men of the family gather together and 
decide upon the death of some old lady or 
gentleman of the family ’ (4 52 4» yur xduy, rabra 
Toit dvipdor waeior). * These deliberations last 
for hours and often days’ (@dyevor abrdy rnxbyevov 
Ta Kpéa olor KapbelperOa: 6 d¢ Arapvds éore wh wiv 
vocéew of 52 ob cvyywwoxdpevor. . . -). ‘The witch 
doctor keeps on repeating what a boon it will 
be for the condemned man to be released from 
this miserable earthly existence’ (cf Hdt. V. 
4.2). ‘Once it has been decided that the old 
man or woman is to die, one of the men takes 
a club. ... The first blow stuns the victim, 
and then the affectionate relative goes on 
pounding his head until the skull is crushed 
to atoms. After which they bury—or devour—’ 
(xarevwxéovra:) ‘the victim. The islanders sub- 
sequently hold a feast lasting for several days.’ 
J. ENocCH POWELL. 
Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 


TIOAAA TIOAAOQN (Pap, Oxy. 1V. 744). 


IN the last English edition (1927) of Light 
from the Ancient East (p. 167) Deissmann, 
quoting the well-known letter of Hilarion to his 
wife Alis (Pap. Oxy. 1V. 744; Laudien, Gr. 
Pap., p. 2; Lietzmann, Gr. Pap.*, p. 7; Wit- 
kowski, Zp. Priv.4, p. 131; Milligan, Se/., 
p- 32; Helbing, Auswahl, p. 77), states that the 
mysterious woAAd woAdGyv had not then been 
certainly explained. The sentence runs édy 
moda moddav réxns (sic), €av Hv (=7?) dpoevor, 
ages, dav fv Onrea, €xBure. 1 do not know if any 
subsequent explanation has appeared, but un- 
like all the above-mentioned commentators I 





have always thought the phrase somehow 
arallel to the Attic éay moAAaxus ‘ if perchance,’ 

y origin apparently ‘if as may often (z.e. easily) 
happen’: compare Virgil's ueluti cum saepe 
(Aen. 1. 148) in a simile, and Munro on 
Lucr. 5. 1231, who seems to support this view. 
If I am right, then in woAAa mwodAdxs (Ar. 
Eccl. 1105: édv te moda wodddxts wdOw) the 
moda will be adverbial, having the same mean- 
ing as mwoAAdxs, which it strengthens. If so, 
moAda toddev will almost certainly have the 
same meaning, the phrase being simply an 
intensification of moAAd = moAAadks. The 
strengthening of a word by such a genitive is 
not unknown in Attic (mora morev, Aesch. 
Pers. 862; cf. Soph. 0.7. 465, O.C. 1238, etc.), 
and common in Biblical Greek (and Latin)—no 
doubt helped by the influence of Semitic 
languages, where it seems to be a recognised 
idiom (cf. Friedlaender’s Petronius, p. 234, on 
nummorum nummos), so that its occurrence in 
this highly illiterate letter is not surprising. 

I add a note on another small point. Deiss- 
mann (fig. 16) gives a facsimile of the motto on 
a Syrian glass, which he reads é¢’ & wape; 
evppaivov, using the interrogative 6 to parallel 
éraipe, fp 5 mdpa; in Matt. 26. 50. I feel no 
doubt that we should read é’ 6 rape, edhpaivov, 
‘ rejoice, for which purpose you are here.’ Yet 
strong support for the alternative rendering 
(p. 130, n. 1), ‘rejoice as long as you are here 
(on earth),’ is found on the Sikelos epitaph, 
well known because it contains the musical 
notation (see, for example, Jan’s Musict Scrip- 
zores, Suppl., p. 38) doov fas, paivov- pndev 
édws od Avrov «.r.A. The song, like the cup- 
motto, was obviously composed for convivial 
occasions. Unfortunately for this theory, other 
cups since found read é¢’ ¢ (p. 131, n. 1), which 
shows how some, at least, took it (cf W. M. 
Calder in Class. Rev., 1924, p. 30). 

W. B. SEDGWICK. 

Wyggeston Boys’ School, 

Leicester. 


REVIEWS 
ALLEN’S ILIAD. 


Homert Ilias. Edidit THomas W. 
ALLEN. 3 vols. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press (London: Milford), 1931. 63s. 
net. 

THIs is a book before which a critic 

must take off his hat and stand in 

respectful silence. It is almost in- 
credible that such a vast mass of minute 
and highly skilled research should be 
the work of one man, even if it has 
taken him the thirty-five years, off and 
on, to which Mr. Allen refers in his 

Preface. It represents the collation, for 

the most part meticulously exact, of no 


less than 188 manuscripts of the I/iad, as 
well as 122 fragmentary papyri, and the 
use of some twenty-odd collections of 
scholia. Throughout this enormous and 
often quite unrepaying field no difficulty 
seems to have been shirked and no short 
cuts taken. All scholars know how 
easily the less important MSS. may be 
disposed of by referring them summarily 
to families or groups by methods some- 
times quite legitimate and sometimes 
less so. In his Oxford Classical Text 
of the Iliad Mr. Allen operated with 
seventeen families, which certainly seems 
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a large allowance, but in this book 
families are discarded and the codices 
reported one by one. Scholars have 
now at last before them a complete and 
trustworthy account of all the minuscule 
MSS. of the Iliad from the ninth or 
tenth century onwards, and a similar 
account of the published papyri com- 
plete up to the year 1931. One cannot 
say more, because there is at least one 
more papyrus waiting for publication in 
Mr. Allen’s own College, and beyond 
that we may expect ex Africa semper 
aliquid novi. 

It would be presumptuous, without 
personal collations of the MSS., to 
criticise the way in which Mr. Allen 
reports their evidence. In the passages 
which the present writer has tested 
carefully he finds no flaws except an 
occasional obscurity. For example in 
[18 wai Eigos+ avtap Sodpe Siw Kxexo- 
puOuéva xarxau the note ‘6 codd.’ is 
not in itself clear. It means avrdp] 
avtap 6 codd.; but it is clear enough 
when one reads the accompanying quo- 
tation from the Scholia. We may note, 
by the way, that Mr. Allen now writes 
d yépwv, 5 yepacos in A 33, 35 against 
the MSS. (except the unimportant 
P 21), where previously, in the Oxford 
Classical Text, he wrote o unaccented, 
which seems more natural. 

There is one thought which forces 
itself upon a reader of this fine book, 
redounding to the praise of Mr. Allen’s 
idealism rather than to the utilitarian 
merits of his book. He has done, as a 
scholar, all that could be done, sparing 
neither labour nor time nor thought. 
Yet how much does this vast collection 
of mediaeval evidence practically con- 
tribute to the advance of our knowledge 
of the text or the language of Homer? 
It cannot decide between forms: me- 
diaeval MSS. cannot help us about Kyv- 
Taynotpn or KrAvtarpyjotpn, Hdvpyos or 
vndupos, much less between wnxavowvtat 
and other possibilities. In the parallel 
problem of Attic forms we have the 
early inscriptions to appeal to; they 
can tell us to write teicw, érevoa, and 
the like, whatever the mediaeval MSS. 
may say. But there is no similar elen- 
chus for Homer. 

Nor can the mediaeval MSS. help us 
with the more vital problems affecting 
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the history of the Homeric text. They 
can show us a text of the ninth (or 
tenth) century A.D. in Ve! (Romanus, 
Vittorio Emmanuele 6), and several con- 
tinuous books in a text of the third 
century A.D. in the Pierpont Morgan 
papyrus. This is wonderful in itself ; 
but it does not begin to touch the times 
that we really wish most to know about. 
Mr. Allen shows with great skill that 
there was no permanent Alexandrian 
tradition apart from the vulgate; the 
appearances of it are due to readings 
creeping into the text from the Scholia. 
He hints here, and shows, with a 
masterly command of his subject, in an 
address to the British Academy,’ the 
probable origin and nature of the ‘ Four- 
Men’ Scholia to Venetus A. Charac- 
teristic extracts from them begin to be 
quoted soon after the time of Choero- 
boscus (saec. vi), but there is no sign 
of them in the works of that voluminous 
and wide-ranging author. Further- 
more, the introduction of minuscule 
MSS., which occurred certainly before 
A.D. 730 and perhaps considerably 
before, seems first to have made possible 
the use of continuous marginal commen- 
taries, like the Scholia of A. We may 
therefore attribute the ‘ Viermanner- 
kommentar’ toa time soon after Choero- 
boscus. 

The scholar who wants to know what. 
sort of Iliad was read by Aeschylus or 
Pindar or Callinus is much in the posi- 
tion of the man in the American story, 
who was found searching under a street 
lamp for a pocket-book which he had 
dropped somewhere further up the road. 
He knew the pocket-book was not under 
the lamp, but he searched there because 
further up it was too dark to see any- 
thing. Mr. Allen has given us a better 
street lamp than existed before. Through 
it we can make out the vulrste text of 
the first century A.D., or even, I should 
be disposed to say, of the end of the 
second century B.c. Of the texts of the 
third and fourth centuries B.c. we can 
get enough glimpses, through papyri 
and quotations, to be sure that they 


1 The Homeric Scholia. By T. W. Allen, 
Fellow of the Academy. Pp. 31; 1 plate. 


(From the Proceedings of the B.A., Vol. XVII.) 
London: Milford, 1931. Paper, 2s. 6d. 
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varied very widely from our vulgate. 
Of the text recited in the fifth or sixth 
century at the Panathenaea we have no 
information ; of possible pre-Athenian 
texts we only know that the Alexandrians 
could not find traces of them; while in 


the many centuries that lie between the 
sixth century and the fall of Troy it 
seems no use to search, since ‘ it is too 
dark to see anything.’ 
G. MuRRAY. 
Oxford. 





THE REPUBLIC IN THE LOEB LIBRARY. 


Plato: The Republic. With an English 
translation by Paut SHorey, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Litt.D. Books I-V. (Loeb 
Classical Library.) London : Heine- 
mann, 1930. Cloth, 1os.; leather, 
12s. 6d. 

TuIs is much more than a translation. 

Not only is there a long introduction, 

stimulating, illuminating, and provoca- 

tive, but Professor Shorey has added a 

commentary in his notes. The commen- 

tary is charming. A lifelong scholar of 

Plato has unloaded all the wisdom which 

has come from a long familiarity with 

Plato and with Platonically minded 

authors in all generations. Professor 

Shorey illustrates the Republic not only 

from the rest of Plato and from Greek 

literature, but widely from modern litera- 
ture, and he has produced a commen- 
tary which will help to the understand- 
ing of Plato more than many more 
elaborate and more philosophical works. 

There are of course times when Pro- 
fessor Shorey’s obstinate commonsense 
views of Plato are annoying. When he 
says ‘ the doctrine of the Idea of Good 
is simply the postulate that social well- 
being must be organised not by rule- 
of-thumb, hand-to-mouth opportunist 
politicians, but by highly trained states- 
men systematically keeping in view 
large and consciously apprehended 
ends,’ in using the adverb ‘simply’ he 
is trailing his coat. His commentary 
on the end of Book V reflects the same 
sensible but rather narrow interpreta- 
tion of Plato. But the qualities of 

Professor Shorey’s views of Plato are 

familiar. The translation is what we 

are more concerned with. It is mostly 
very good indeed, the translation of an 
accurate and learned Greek scholar, 
who gives us the impression of Icng 
familiarity with every passage he trans- 
lates, and writes idiomatic lively English. 

Two criticisms suggest themselves. 


While most of the translation is in 
modern English, every now and then 
Professor Shorey sinks to the sort of 
archaism which only occurs in the trans- 
lation of the classics. The same people 
who talk of ‘an everlasting drunk’ 
(363D) or of a man ‘having made his 
pile’ (407A) could not possibly have 
said ‘quotha’ (330B) and ‘ methinks’ 
(377D), or ‘a cantle of our neighbours’ 
land ° (373A). 

The other criticism concerns a matter 
of principle. Professor Shorey says in 
his introduction: ‘ My aim requires the 
employment sometimes of two apparent 
synonyms for one word and the render- 
ing of the same word differently in 
different contexts, or even when repeated 
within a few lines.’ That is all right; 
and when Professor Shorey translates 
djcopev Suvdpes elvar yevos Te TOY 
évtwv by ‘Shall we say that faculties, 
powers, abilities are a class of entities ?’ 
the experiment is successful. But he 
sometimes varies the translation, where 
variation makes nonsense of a passage. 
In 399£ he translates jy dprs tpudav 
épayev modu by ‘the city which a little 
while ago we said was wanton,’ and 
gives the reference back to 372E. But 
there he has translated tpvpa@cav by 
‘ luxurious.’ 

So in that passage which is a well- 
known puzzle to translators, éca éotiv 
ola eivat Tov x«.T.r. in p. 438D; that is 
translated: ‘ This then, if haply you now 
understand, is what you must say I then 
meant, by the statement that of all 
things that are such as to be of some- 
thing those that are just themselves 
only are of things just themselves only,’ 
etc. But in Professor Shorey’s transla- 
tion Socrates never has made that state- 
ment. He has said 438a, ‘of relative 
terms those that are somehow qualified 
are related to a qualified correlate.’ 

It may be that by giving these alter- 
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native translations in these different 
passages the reader gets better the 
meaning of the Greek, but it means 
that the translation is not intelligible in 
itself. The English can only be under- 
stood while we have the Greek. This 


is a new principle of translation adapted 
to the Loeb Classical Library, but not 
really, I think, defensible. 


A. D. Linpsay. 
Balliol College, Oxford. 


THE GREEK VIEW OF POETRY. 


The Greek View of Poetry. By E. E. 
SIKES. Pp. v + 248. London: 
Methuen, 1931. 10s. 6d. net. 

Tuis is a learned, and in many places a 

suggestive, book. Mr. Sikes showsa wide 

acquaintance not only with ancient and 
modern authorities for the history of 

Greek criticism, but also with recent 

theories of the aesthetics of poetry. 

His obiter dicta are often original and 

interesting. The observation, for in- 

stance, that ‘persuasion, in modern 
thought confined to the logical process, 
expresses a real aesthetic power in 

Greek psychology,’ suggests a new 

method of approach to much that 

strikes one as arid and lifeless in Euri- 
pides. The importance of Longinus’ 
analysis of Sappho is well brought out : 

‘Selection, as a technical term, had 

hitherto been confined to verbal choice: 

it has now been widened, so that (with 
its corollary, Combination) it passes 
into the sense of Simplification—the 
first principle that guides every artist in 
the choice and management of his sig- 
nificant material.’ How well Mr. Sikes 
can put a point may be gathered from 
this : ‘Greek poetry was never regarded 
as the musing of a solitary spirit, com- 
muning with self, and rather to be over- 
heard than heard.’ On the Greek view 
of inspiration and on the status of the 
poet in Greece he has much to say that 
is illuminating; and he has some charm- 
ing pages about Nausicaa and her suf- 
ferings at the hands of Dry-as-dust. 
Against these merits must be set an 
occasional hastiness in the use of evi- 
dence, and a certain blurring of outline 
in the exposition which at times makes 
it difficult to grasp the author’s exact 
meaning. For example, the term 8:éd- 
axanos surely does not imply that ‘the 
great dramatists were, first and fore- 
most, teachers.’ We are told in one 
breath that the Ay«vGov episode in the 








Frogs is ‘sheer buffoonery, ‘simply 
playing to the gallery,’ and that the 
umour is ‘ perhaps as effective as any 
serious criticism.’ Dionysius is repre- 
sented as holding that ‘ the best poetry 
does not depend on the “‘ poetic ” word ’: 
which goes further than anything he 
says in the De Compositione. It some- 
times happens that judgments which 
give the reader pause are subsequently 
corrected or modified. Thus, when we 
read on p. 74 that the view of the poet 
as an imaginative creator is not earlier 
than Dryden, we suspect that Philo- 
stratus and Plotinus have been for- 
gotten, until p. 86 (and, more explicitly, 
p- 239) reassures us. On p. 157 an 
unduly narrow rendering of cvvOeais 
évouatwv as ‘arrangement of words’ 
must wait till p. 185 for its correction. 
The moralistic preoccupation of the 
Greek critics, what Saintsbury called 
their ‘ethical twist,’ has often been 
noticed. Mr. Sikes is not content with 
merely registering the existence of this © 
ethical bias, or with accounting for it, 
as Bosanquet did, as the natural con- 
comitant of an early stage of organised 
social life. He attributes it, in general, 
to the moralistic character of the 
Greeks, and, in particular, to a supposed 
primitive, pre-Homeric conception of 
the poet as a prophet, which survived 
in Hesiod, ‘for whose sins Homer 
suffered.’ But the Greeks, who called 
sins ‘ ugly things,’ ‘ bad shots,’ ‘ wrong 
notes,’ were surely not so much a 
moralistic race, as the Jews for instance 
were, as an intellectual and artistic 
one. Precisely because they were so 
full of the true and the beautiful, they 
produced no great priests and prophets, 
and, as Mr. Sikes remarks, evolved no 
organised religious ethic (except perhaps 
at Eleusis), Hence their forms of wor- 
ship were in essence artistic rather 
than religious ; and hence they adopted, 
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and retained, as an educational text- 
book a poem which served well enough 
for the inculcation of certain primitive 
virtues, but turned out on reflection to 
be full of such distressing theology. 
When he says that the Greeks not only 
allowed a poet to teach, but expected 
him to do so, Mr. Sikes seems to over- 
state the case. Plato says that ‘most 
people’ think that the object of pwovorny 
(in the wider sense) is pleasure. The 
typical Athenian spectator, Dionysus, 
went down to Hades to fetch a ‘ clever 
poet,’ not a preacher. And the immense 
popularity of the Andromeda and the 
Telephus seems to suggest that the 
Athenians were not unappreciative of 
the drama of romance and adventure, 
and that the critics, with their insistence 
on ethical considerations, were not 
wholly representative of general opinion. 
Granting this insistence, which Mr. 
Sikes amply demonstrates, and illus- 
trates with a wealth of instructive 
detail, the further question arises, what 
s the precise nature of the connection 
between morals and literature which 
critics and philosophers postulated ? 
Mr. Sikes hardly brings out sufficiently 
the different ways in which the Greeks 
answered this question. Plato, in the 
Republic and Laws, is a_ philosopher 
framing a constitution for an ideal 
state. It is not his business here to 
formulate a philosophy of aesthetic. 
He admits in Rep. 607A that Homer is 
TOLNTLKWTATOS Kal TPWTOS TAY Tparywdo- 
movwv (and leaves the purely aesthetic 
question at that), ‘but we cannot find 
room for him in our city.’ Thisisa frank 
subordination of art to morals, not a 
confusion of the two: a subordination, 
moreover, which Mr. Sikes seems to 
regard, in principle, not unsympatheti- 
cally (p. 48). Longinus, whom Mr. 
Sikes commends for freeing criticism 



























Alexandre le Grand. 
Rapet. Pp. 446. Paris: L’Artisan 
du Livre, 1931. Paper, 40 fr. 

As this book is written almost without 
notes, though there is a useful biblio- 
graphy, it is, I imagine, partly meant for 
the general reader, who will probably 
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from the shackles of ethics, in some | 
ways associates art with morality more | 
For him, typos, | 
the supreme quality of literature, is | 


closely than Plato. 


peyarodppoovvns amrnynua: and the be- 
ginning of chapter 9 and the whole of 
chapter 44 elaborate his contention 
that great literature cannot arise in an 
ignoble mind or an ignoble age. This is 
perilously near to Strabo’s ‘a good poet 
must first be a good man,’ and I do not 
think that Mr. Sikes is wholly success- 
ful in his attempt to minimise the im- 
plications of these chapters, and to 
rescue Longinus from the ethical camp 
(p. 210). 

Most of what Mr. Sikes says of the 
other weaknesses of the Greek critics 
will command general assent. They 
were often pedantic and overmuch 
busied with externals, though it is going 
rather far to say (p. 212) that they 
believed that ‘style depended on the 
successful employment of the Figures,’ 
and to blame even Longinus for devot- 


ing too much attention to this topic. | 


They had an excessive penchant for 
classifying styles and drawing up orders 
of merit: and perhaps, as Mr. Sikes 
suggests, literary competitions may have 
fostered the latter tendency, though it 
is a natural enough feature of criticism 
in its early stages. 

The book contains a few lapsus calamit. 
Aristophanes and Dionysius, for Euri- 
pides and Dionysus, on p. 10, and 
Clouds for Frogs on p. 60 will not mis- 
lead the reader. But on p. 222 ‘the 
Antigone has been censured in respect 
of its final scene,’ with the footnote 
‘ Ant. 904-912,’ leaves us doubting which 
of two supposed blemishes the author 
has in mind. On p. 31, note 1, pov 
should be oo, and Eum. 806 Eum. 
885-6. J. D. DENNISToN. 

Hertford College, Oxford. 


find it very attractive. It is picturesque, 
and makes free use of stories; it was 
Professor Radet who brought back into 
circulation the ride of the Thessalians 
round the tomb of Achilles, not his only 
service of the kind. There are some 
striking descriptions, some acute ob- 
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servations; some minor mistakes in 
facts could easily be remedied. Though 
not exactly a history—it is sometimes 
assumed that the reader knows the 
story—there are sections, like the 
versions of Darius’ embassies, Cleitus’ 
murder, the Callisthenes question, 
which merit the serious attention of 
the historian. But the effect which the 
book as a whole has produced upon the 
present reviewer is of something very 
strange. Radet’s aim is to work out 
the non-practical or mystical side of 
Alexander, which evidently fascinates 
him, and he does this by discarding the 
‘ good’ tradition—he seems to have got 
some of his ideas about Ptolemy, for 
example, from Grote’s unhappy pages 
on Alexander—and basing himself upon 
Diodorus and Curtius as his principal 
authorities. In these writers he can 
find plenty for his subject—too much 
perhaps. He fits his Alexander into 
the frame of a_ poetical-religious 
scheme; for a time he attaches this to 
reality, but at last, on the Ganges 
question, he abandons reality alto- 
gether; here, for his divine hero, 1 
nexiste nt distances ni barriéres (p. 299), 
and we are frankly in fairyland. 
Radet's scheme is, that Alexander is 
hardly a man at all; the ordinary laws 
of psychology have no application to 
him (p. 17). He believes all through 
in his divine birth, and wants to be a 
god; he goes to Ammon to be deified, 
to India for apotheosis; he lives and 
breathes en plein surnaturel (p. 102), 
and his empire is to be surhumain 
(p. 256); his very explorations possess 
un éclat surnaturel (p. 278). He inhabits 
a world of poetry and religion. His 
career is la floraison d’épopée (p. 16); he 
is in truth (vraiment; a re-incarnation 
of Achilles. Up to Gordium he just 


copies the Iliad; even the entry into 
Susa becomes Achille chez Memnon. 
When he is not imitating Achilles he 
is imitating somebody else, Heracles 
or Dionysus, Cyrus or Semiramis; 
Hephaestion is Patroclus, Nearchus’ 
voyage the Odyssey. But he is also a 
new Dionysus; he moves in a kind of 
Dionysiac cycle; his acts are full of 
Bacchic symbolism or inspired by 
Bacchic frenzy; four times he leads a 
kémos (p. 338). Oracles and prophecies 
dictate his actions; he is dominated 
throughout by the responses of Ammon, 
the basis of his authority (p. 255); he 
has little, it seems, apart from Ammon, 
for over the Philotas trial he runs with 
the crowd. How could this imitative 
figure, with his don d’tncessante méta- 
morphose (p. 108), have moved the 
world? Perhaps Radet does not 
believe that he did move it (p. 410, 
lui disparu, tout fut poussiére), except for 
the world of myth and legend, on 
which the last chapter has some inter- 
esting details. 

I have spent some time thinking 
about this book; and it seems to me 
that Radet has done something which 
should be very valuable but which is 
not what he set out to do. The book 
professes to be an account of Alex- 
ander; but it seems to me that the 
main part of it, the poetical-religious 
frame, is a reconstruction of the view 
of Alexander given by the writer who 
lies behind Diodorus and Curtius and 
whom we agree to call Cleitarchus. I 
believe that, all unknowingly, Radet 
really has in essentials reconstructed 
Cleitarchus’ scheme. But the relation 
of such a reconstruction to Alexander 
of Macedon is quite another matter. 

W. W. Tarn. 


Inverness. 





MIRACULOUS CURES AT EPIDAURUS. 


Die Wunderheilungen von Epidauros. 
Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Medizin 
und der Religion (Philologus, Sup- 
plementband XXII, Heft III). 
By Rupotr HeErzoc. Leipzig: 
Dieterich’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 


1931. Pp. 164. Paper, M. 10.50 
(bound, 12). 
NO. CCCXXXVI, VOL, XLVI. 


THE excavator of the Asclepieum at 
Cos has given us a monograph upon 
the famous tamata of Epidaurus which 
is in all respects a most useful piece of 
work. The text, to which a translation 
is appended, carries further the work of 
Weinreich and Hiller von Gaertringen. 
It establishes a definite total number of 
B 
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seventy cures as contained in the Stelae, 
and in many points of detail it improves 
upon 1.G. ed. min., 1V 1, the most 
complete previous text. A good deal 
more is got out of the fragmentary 
stones. Here much of the restoration is 
necessarily conjectural, but, though one 
man’s guess may differ verbally from 
another’s, Herzog’s reconstructions are 
reasonably probable and pretty cer- 
tainly represent the general sense. 
The commentary and discussion is 
throughout enriched by references on 
the one hand to analogous religious 
cures mainly at German healing shrines 
and upon the other to Hippocratean 
medical practice. 

As regards the surgical cures Herzog 
rightly rejects the views of those ration- 
alists who, like Singer, believe that the 
operations of the dreams were actually 
carried out by a medically trained 
priesthood. This view is based upon 
an entire misconception of the nature 
of the documents, but conclusive is 
Herzog’s proof (p. 75) that operations 
of the character indicated were beyond 
the technical skill and nerve of Greek 
surgeons until a much later date. With 
his distinction between the Epidaurian 
procedure of cure and exorcism on the 
one hand and Hippocratean medicine 
on the other I should agree. Greek 
scientific medicine has its roots in the 
secular surgery of Machaon and Poda- 
leirios. Another tradition is that of the 
exorcists, against whom the polemic of 
the treatise on The Sacred Disease is 
directed. This derives from the tatro- 
manteis of the post-Homeric period, 
Dionysiac and Apolline, and rests 
upon the doctrine of possession as the 
cause of disease. The tamata represent 
a third and distinct method of cure by 
the miraculous and direct intervention 
of a hero, for the procedure at Epi- 


daurus does not differ in kind from 
that pursued in the mantic cults of 
heroes other than Asclepius. To dis- 
cuss the reasons why Asclepius, rather 
than say Amphiaraus, happened to be- 
come the healing hero par excellence 
would take too long, and is hardly 
relevant here. 

A very interesting point is made by 
Herzog in connection with the late 
date which archaeology has proved for 
the foundation of the Asclepieum at 
Cos, and the fact that the profes- 
sional doctors were from the very be- 
ginning concerned therewith. Herzog 
may well be right in thinking that 
the difference in practice between 
the Epidaurian cures of the Stelae, in 
which the result, usually instantaneous, 
is achieved as a miracle by the direct 
action of the god or his agents in a 
dream, and those of Julius Apellas’ 
day, when the god does not usually 
work a direct miracle, but in the dream 
prescribes a medicine, regimen or 
action, may be largely due to the in- 
fluence of the Coan Asclepieum. It 
used to be claimed, not only in an- 
tiquity but in modern times as well, 
that Hippocrates learned from the 
clinical experience of Asclepius. That 
would seem definitely mistaken. He 
could have learned nothing of scientific 
value from such miraculous cures in 
dreams as those enumerated on the 
Epidaurian Sielae; he could have 
learned nothing from the Asclepieum 
in Cos, which was not founded until 
after his death. The transformation of 
Asclepiea from miracle-working shrines 
to sanatoria with a religious sanction 
may be partly due to the fact that the 
Asclepieum at Cos was founded largely 
by doctors. 
W. R. HALLipay. 


King's College, London. 


LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM IN ENGLISH VERSE. 


The Poems of Leonidas of Tarentum 
translated into English Verse. By 
Epwyn Bevan. Pp. xlviii + 119. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1931. 
Ios. 6d. 

Dr. Bevan’s right to speak with 

authority, as historian, critic, and 


scholar, about Leonidas and his work 
will be readily admitted. His intro- 
duction gives an excellent summary of 
what is known about the poet—rightly 
rejecting Legrand’s identification of 
him with the Lycidas of Theocritus— 
and a penetrating account of his quali- 
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ties: and I think his substitution of 
«ape for xai in A.P. vi. 281, 1. 5, will be 
generally approved. In his Introduc- 
tion too he is justified in condemning 
prose translations of Greek epigrams, 
on the ground that the thought in them 
is almost always commonplace and 
their appeal depends entirely upon 
their form. Nor can one reasonably 
oppose his claim that verse ‘transla- 
tions’ should be judged as poetry, 
practically without reference to their 
originals, though, if a poet avails him- 
self of this freedom, it may be urged 
that the results should rather be called 
verstons or paraphrases. 

In fairness, then, we must judge the 
poems themselves not by the test of 
fidelity, to which their reactions are 
various, but by the aesthetic satisfac- 
tion of the reader. Secwrus iudicabit 
orbis: my own impressions are rather 
mixed. Some of the versions (eg. of 
A.P. vii. 466) seem to me to be very 
near perfection, whether tried by the 
ear, the understanding, or the heart. 
In others I find some obscurity (rarely, 


as where in A.P. vi. 211 Calliclea 
dedicates ‘this, the all-traversing broad 
drag of tresses ’—tpexa@v caynvevtiipa), 
or an ugly inversion or contortion of 
language (‘ Count thee not safe because 
huge-hull’d, deep-bellied and brave Thy 
ship is’), or metrical liberties which are 
highly unsympathetic to me. The lan- 
guage of the following (A.P. vii. 662), 
except the third line, pleases me much ; 
but after many attempts I cannot deter- 
mine how I am expected to read it as 
verse : 


Not seven years, so soon is the little maiden 
one ! 
The sun still for all her playmates, she taken, 
she alone! 
It irk’d her, because the little brother was no 
more here, 
Who, baby of twenty moons, had the same 
cold cup to drink. 
O desolate mother-dove! How near to men, 
how near 
Hath the Dark Power set the things whereof 
we dare not think ! 


GILBERT A. DAVIES. 


University of Glasgow. 


THE NEW JOSEPHUS. 


The Messiah Jesus and John the Baptist 
according to Flavius Josephus’ recently 
rediscovered ‘Capture of Jerusalem’ 
and the other Jewish and Christian 
Sources. By ROBERT EIsLer, Ph.D. 
English edition by A. H. KRAPPE, 
Ph.D. Pp. xxviii-+-638; 40 plates. 
London: Methuen, 1931. Cloth, 
42s. 

THis erudite and difficult book works 

up to a reconstruction of the rise of 

Christianity, which may be briefly sum- 

marised as follows: From the death of 

Herod the Great (4 B.c.) until the out- 

break of the Jewish War (A.D. 66) Pales- 

tine was seething with a militant 
nationalism, which was with difficulty 
held in check by the Romans and the 

Jewish priesthood. Of this nationalism, 

nascent Christianity was one of the 

outstanding manifestations. No sooner 
was the strong hand of Herod removed 
than the people arose in rebellion. 

Taking the law into their own hands, 

they chose as High Priest John, who 

proclaimed that all who had apostatised 


by accepting the foreign yoke must 
submit to a proselyte baptism, and 
promised the advent of a successor who 
should reign as the Lord’s anointed 
over all the world. This was the signal 
for the appearance of three rival 
Messiahs, who marched on Jerusalem 
and seriously endangered the Roman 
garrison. Internal dissensions facili- 
tated the suppression of this dangerous 
rebellion. After a subsequent outbreak 
(A.D. 6-7), the rebellion smouldered 
until about A.D. 19, when the folly of 
Pontius Pilate provoked a fresh rising. 
At this time there appeared a new 
Messiah, sprung from the seed of David, 
‘a royal beggar, glowing with faith in 
His God, and filled with divine inspira- 
tion,’ who proclaimed the coming of 
the promised Golden Age, and in pre- 
paration for it preached a sublime ethic 
of ‘disinterested pacifism.’ But the 
new Messiah’s followers, many of whom 
were Zealots, realised that deliverance 
can only come through bloodshed, and 
poneetnces, ‘their leader, with a heavy 
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heart, realises this stern necessity, and 
not only permits, but even commands 
them to buy swords’ (Lk. 22. 36). A 
violent assault upon the Temple compels 
the intervention of Pilate. The altar 
and the Temple precincts were drenched 
with the blood of the Galilean followers 
of Jesus. He Himself was arrested 
and put to death. But the execution 
of the Messianic claimant did not kill 
the movement, which under the leader- 
ship first of Peter and then of James 
continued to look for the return of the 
Messiah to inaugurate the world-wide 
kingdom. 

It will be observed that this view of 
the rise of Christianity differs consider- 
ably in its chronology from any received 
view, and, as Dr. Eisler himself empha- 
sises, it brings the infant Church into a 
more intimate connexion with militant 
Jewish nationalism than the Christian 
texts taken in themselves warrant us in 
supposing. 

A full examination of the several 
clues which, in Dr. Eisler’s opinion, 
point to this reconstruction cannot 
be here attempted, but a few words 
must be devoted to the main authority 
on which Dr. Eisler relies, viz. the 
additional matter incorporated in the 
Slavonic Version of Josephus’ Jewish 
War. A large portion of this material 
deals directly with John the Baptist 
and Jesus Christ, and if Dr. Eisler's 
contention holds good, that in this 
material we have genuine Josephus, 
the conclusion is obviously of high 
importance. It is a part of Dr. Eisler’s 
theory that the text of Josephus was 
radically censored under the early 
Christian emperors, so that passages 
which were offensive to the Christian 
Church or patently inconsistent with 
the received chronology were cut out. 
The arguments for this are highly 
complicated; on the most favourable 
view I do not think it can be claimed 
that they are conclusive; while on the 
other side there is a difficulty which 
Dr. Eisler nowhere seems to consider : 





if a well-known writer like Josephus 
had given an independent account of 
the rise of Christianity, differing in 
important respects from that in the 
New Testament, how does it come 
about that we hear nothing of this in 
the literature of the ante-Nicene 
Church? The early Fathers could 
hardly have ignored Josephus, and the 
Church was not yet in a position to 
censor him. Surely we should expect 
to find some reply. 

An examination of the additional 
material itself confirms our doubts. 
Dr. Eisler admits, and indeed empha- 
sises, that the texts as they stand are 
Christian, but he thinks that the Chris- 
tian element has been interpolated into 
an earlier and original text, and that 
this original text can be reconstructed 
with reasonable security. This is ob- 
viously a precarious proceeding, and 
though Dr. Eisler propounds his own 
theory with great confidence, he does 
not disprove the position adopted by 
several eminent scholars that the ad- 
ditions to the Slavonic Version are, as 
a whole, late and Christian. 

Among many other startling theories 
propounded in this book we may notice 
the contention that the Acts of Pilate 
put into circulation by Maximin Daza 
(but unaccountably ignored by the 
Roman government before that time) 
were no other than the genuine report 
of Pontius Pilate on the trial of Jesus 
to his master Tiberius. 

It is only right to pay a respectful 
tribute to Dr. Eisler’s industry and 
erudition. The reader who wrestles 
with this book will find much out-of- 
the-way learning and interesting infor- 
mation. But it seems to me very un- 
likely that Dr. Eisler’s views on the 
Slavonic Version of the Jewish War 
will win any large measure of support 
from other scholars, or that we have 
anything fresh to learn in this quarter as 
to the history of the rise of Christianity. 

J. M. CREED. 

Cambridge. 
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OLYNTHUS TERRA-COTTAS, 


Excavations at Olynthus. Part 1V.: The 
Terra-cottas of Olynthus found in 
1928. By Davip M. Rosinson. Pp. 
xli+106. Frontispiece and 62 plates 
in half-tone. Baltimore: Johns Hop- 
kins Press; London: Milford, 1931. 
455. 

PROFESSOR Davip Rosinson here pub- 

lishes 422 figurines, including fragments 

from his first season’s work at Olynthus, 

a very considerable enlargement of the 

material previously known from the 

site. Of these 251 come from a deposit, 
perhaps a favissa, discovered among the 
walls of a house on the south hill ad- 
joining the area identified by the exca- 
vator as the Religious and Municipal 

Centre. The relationship of the hoard 

and the house to one another is not 

explained, but the character of the 
figurines certainly supports the author's 
suggestion that they were votives from 

a shrine which had been removed and 

buried according to the usual custom. 

The series includes a few heads from 

small figurines, some toys, and miscel- 

laneous pieces, but the great majority 
are complete or fragmentary female 
masks. The best, such as No. 1, date 

from the sixth century and others of a 

more advanced style from the fifth cen- 

tury, and belong to a type well known 
from other sites. The author in view 
of the wide distribution of these other 
masks wisely hesitates to attribute them 
all to one common source. The moulds 
found by him at Olynthus show that 
terra-cottas were made there, and so 
these masks also may well be local. 

He rejects the idea that they represent 

Hera, and proposes Aphrodite or more 

probably Artemis. It seems tactless, 

however, to refer to the korai of the 

Acropolis Museum as ‘old maids,’ 

especially since archaeologists of all 

nations affectionately regard them as 
aunts ! 

Of the other terra-cottas No. 252, 
which is assigned to the Geometric 
Period, is not very clear in the plate, 
but it hardly seems to be quite so early. 
The head, No. 409, is a good and inter- 
esting piece, and is thought by the 
author to be a bust of Aphrodite or 


Demeter and an Olynthian product of 
the fifth century under Argive influence, 
‘or it may belong to the fourth century 
and actually be a model used by the 
Olynthian sculptor, Sthennis, who was 
a follower of Polyclitus.’ The moulds, 
—— the fragment with the fine 
ead of Cybele, No. 410, are note- 
worthy, and, as mentioned, certainly 
prove that some terra-cottas at least 
were made at Olynthus. The thirteen 
moulds all came from a house on the 
north hill, which (Vol. II, p. 109) is 
said to have yielded a score or more. 
It is unfortunate that more details are 
not given about this house and the 
other finds from it, for their stratifica- 
tion might enable an approximate date 
to be reached. The question of the 
dates of the houses is, as pointed out 
before (C.R., 1931, p. 87), important, 
and some of the terra-cottas scarcely 
seem to confirm Professor Robinson’s 
belief that they are all earlier than the 
destruction of the city by Philip of 
Macedon in 348 B.c. Nos. 386 to 408, 
if found anywhere else, would have been 
classed as Hellenistic, and the negative 
evidence that the ancient literature now 
extant does not record a reoccupation 
of Olynthus after its capture by Philip 
hardly justifies the author’s confidence. 
In the statement that ‘most of them 
were buried in the ashes which came 
from the conflagration of August 348 
B.c.,’ the date of the ashes is of course 
based on the same negative evidence. 
To prove that the conflagration of which 
traces were found is that of 348, the 
author should give details of the pottery 
and other objects found in the same 
stratum with the terra-cottas in ques- 
tion, and give stratigraphic sections of 
the house with its walls and floors. 
Otherwise the terra-cottas, in particular 
the grotesques and the negro heads, 
suggest that Olynthus, or at least this 
part of it, was restored by one of the 
Diadochi, perhaps under another name 
such as Antigoneia, and so till more 
definite evidence is forthcoming it would 
probably be best to consider the author’s 
case not proven. A. J. B. Wace. 
London. 
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TAX-ACCOUNTS OF THE FIRST CENTURY. 


Papyri in the Princeton University Collec- 
tions. Edited with notes by ALLAN 
CHESTER JOHNSON and HEnrRY BarT- 
LETT VAN HogESEN. Pp. xxiii+146. 
(The Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Archaeology, No. 10.) 
Baltimore : The Johns Hopkins Press 
(London: Milford), 1931. Cloth, 
34s. net. 

TAX-ACCOUNTS are usually dull things, 

and the difficulty of deciphering those 

of the Roman period written on papyrus 
is often considerable, especially if they 
are in bad condition. The fourteen 
rolls or fragments of rolls here edited 
are all of this class, and the present 
reviewer, having seen them before they 
found their way to Princeton, can 
testify that their decipherment can have 
been no easy matter. They formed 
part of a considerable collection from 

a first-century archive at Philadelphia 

in the Fayum, acquired as part of a 

joint purchase and divided among 

several libraries, American and Euro- 
pean. The editors are greatly to be 
congratulated on their success in deal- 
ing with this not very appetising 
material. They have proved once more 
that, dull as such documents may 
appear at first glance, they often con- 
tain, for those who can find the key, 
both interesting and valuable historical 
evidence, and, so far as one can judge 
without a facsimile, they have shown 
considerable skill in the decipherment 
of the very cursive hands; but naturally 
there are problems which they have 
failed to solve, and readings, especially 
of personal names, always specially 
difficult, which raise suspicion. In 
particular, they seem hardly to have 
realised what abbreviations are possible, 
and what are not. Such as Me(co)p7 

(9, III, 7)» [ere(7) os (to, II, 9); II (er)- 

evy(ws) (13, II, 32), ‘Hpaso(r)sad(os) 

(13, VIII, 24) are quite contrary to 

practice and must be attributed either 

to misreadings by the editors or to 
accidental omissions by the clerks, in 
which case we should read Me<co>p7, 

Tlere<i>aus, I< er>evy(ws), etc. 

All the rolls belong to the first half 
of the century, chiefly to the reign of 





Tiberius, and most of them relate to 
the tax called ocuvrd£tuov, which the 
editors discuss in their general intro- 
duction, raising the question whether 
it was identical with the poll-tax (Aao- 
ypadia). There is much to be said for 
that view: both taxes were levied on 
the male population only, at rates vary- 
ing with the social position of the tax- 
payers, and not at all from the privi- 
leged classes, and were subject to an 
age limit; and the normal rates were 
very similar—namely, 45 drachmas 
2 obols per annum for poll-tax, and 
44 drachmas, without the small asso- 
ciated taxes, for ovvrdfiuov. The 
editors decide on the whole against 
identity, and some of the evidence on 
which they rely is certainly strong ; yet 
to suppose the lowest class of the 
peasantry subject to both taxes in 
addition to all the other numerous 
imposts implies so crushing a burden 
that one hesitates. i Were both taxes 
really paid by the same people, or was 
not the cvytd£tpov really the poll-tax 
under another name, payable perhaps 
by a special class or in special circum- 
stances ? 

The accounts are also interesting for 
the light they throw on bureaucratic 
practice. This remark applies specially 
to No. g and to the puzzling account 
(which stands apart from all the others) 
No. 13. Another feature deserving of 
notice is the curious mixture of names 
here seen. These payers of the poll-tax 
or its kindred tax the ovvra£:pov were 
certainly Egyptian peasants, mostly of 
the lower class; yet we find among 
them not only many of the names 
familiar among the Greek popula- 
tion, but even such rarer classical 
names as Laertes, Hector, Pylades, 
Meleager, and the royal name Mithra- 
dates; even Roman names like Awvdrov 
(10, V, 16) and ‘Potgax (13, III, 19) ; 
these, too, often in families showing 
pure Egyptian names. Clearly the 
evidence of nomenclature is no guide to 
race in the Fayum at this period. 

I give below a few notes on points ot 
detail :—P. xx, the editors in quoting 
P. Grenf. I, 45 as 0éAwv ovvrakw have 
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overlooked the fact that the reading has 
been corrected to reA@v. The error is 
unfortunate, as their argument for a 
possible interpretation of the ovyragt- 
pov rests on it ;—p. 6, something seems 
to be wrong here, as the numbers 
quoted for the lines of P. Cornell 21 do 
not agree with the published text of 
that papyrus ;—8, I. 15, qu. mwoA(ews), 
i.e. Arsinoe ?—9, III, 19, etc., the editors 
read {n7m. Is it not an abbreviation, 
to be read {yrn(cov) ?—P. 48, top, the 
editors comment on the few cases of 
arrears recorded in 8 and g. But were 
the arrears perhaps entered in a special 
account, like 11 and 12 ?—9, II, 15, etc., 
mr(Hpns) is likelier than mA(npovs). I 
confess that I doubt the editors’ ex- 
planation of azo cup8(_ ) (p. xv); so 
many varying rates as it would imply 
seem improbable ;—11, II, 6, the accusa- 
tive rather than the genitive is required, 
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mept IlroA(euaida) Né(av). So, too, in 
14,1,9, Bou8dero(v) ;—p. 79, the editors’ 
explanation of erv€ev( _) is not convin- 
cing; it is most unlikely that Philadel- 
phians living in other villages would be 
called in a Philadelphia account émifevos. 
If that is the word, the people referred 
to must be natives of other villages 
living at Philadelphia. But more prob- 
ably we should read ém £év(ys); cf. 
13, II, 26, where émi &év(ns) seems 
certain; these were expenses while 
away from home ;—13, I, I, qu. Meta 
Tas dedatravn(uévas) édardv(noav)? The 
last word at least is probably right, the 
names which follow being then in the 
nominative ;—P. 108: Does mpos ri 
xwunv (in the text printed as mpos 
[«]®unv) perhaps refer to Bubastus in 
contradistinction to émosxiou ’Avtw(viov) 
Ouyatpos ? H. I. Bett. 


British Museum. 





THE OSLO PAPYRI. 


Papyri Osloenses. Fasc. 11. By S. E1TREM 
and LEIvV AMUNDSEN. Two parts 
(Ist text, 2nd plates). Pp. xi+182. 
g collotype facsimiles. Det Norske 
bt neg geri i Oslo (on com- 
mission by Jacob Dybwad), Oslo, 
1931. 

PaxT I. of the Oslo Papyri included 

only papyri of a magical or astrological 

nature; the contents of the present 
part, in which the numeration is carried 
on from the first, are more various. 

They comprise seven literary or biblical 

texts (Nos. 7-14), one magical ostracon 

(No. 15), and fifty documents of different 

kinds (Nos. 16-64, including 26a), to 

which is added, in an appendix, a re- 
edition, with commentary by P. Hee- 

gaard, who fixes the date as March 11, 

A.D. 150, of the horoscope published in 

Part I. as No. 6. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the 
work of the editors is excellent. The 
reading seems on the whole to be 
accurate, and the commentary shows 
the same range and exactitude of know- 
ledge as that in the previous part. The 
texts contain much matter of interest. 
Among the literary fragments the most 
noteworthy is No. 13, a grammar, which 
the editors regard as rather a lecture of 





a ypappartixos based on a Techne than 
as an actual Techne. As the excellent 
facsimile shows, the papyrus, written in 
a rough, uneducated hand, is in bad 
preservation and in places very difficult 
to read, and the editors are to be con- 
gratulated on a masterly piece of 
decipherment. Is the papyrus a pupil's 
copy, and is it perhaps to be dated in 
the third, rather than with the editors 
in the second, century? Among the 
other texts are a vocabulary to Iiad i 
and fragments, previously edited else- 
where, of Plato, Poltticus, Dem. De 
Corona, Genesis and Isaiah (one manu- 
script; qu. a lectionary or something 
similar ?), and a Sibylline oracle (No. 
14). 

hikeuie the documents are several 
interesting texts, notably 17, an extract 
from a law-case concerning the cutting 
down of vines; 30, a deed of surety of 
20 B.C. addressed to a centurion (éxaTov- 
dpaxe, which apparently means éxatov- 
rapxn) with an Egyptian name; 40, 
containing two unusually interesting 
loans of money on security; 46, a very 
interesting list of property ; and a good 
series of private letters (Nos. 47-64). 

A few notes follow on points of 
detail. 23, 11. It is unnecessary to 
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insert <<dv>; read wd river | aylvod 
(according to the Addenda Schubart sug- 
gests dv <ra dvépata> a.) ;—32. This 
seems to be the izroypady of a document, 
lacking the body of the deed, like the 
papyri from the ypadeiov of Tebtunis 
of which some are published in Pap. 
Soc. Ital. VIII, but the majority of 
which are at Michigan. In 1. 4 is 60’ 
a@yopavo(ywv) to be read (a village ago- 
ranomos seems to occur; see Oertel, 
Liturgie, p. 333°) ?—40, 18. The mean- 
ing of um ducasompayoupévy is probably 
not ‘without having to go to law’ (so 
edd.), but ‘if you do not receive satis- 
faction ;’—49. This interesting letter is 
dated by the editors ‘ late first-second 
century A.D.’ The phrase rov «vpiov 


THE ELDER 


Scipio Africanus in the Second Punic 
War. By Howarp H. ScuLvarp. 
Pp. xv+331; 3 plates, 8 plans, 2 
maps. Cambridge: University Press, 
1929. Cloth, 12s. 6d. 

Tuis scholarly and extremely readable 

book contains in expanded form the 

Essay which won the Thirlwall Prize 

in 1929. It is particularly welcome 

because its subject has not been treated 
in detail by English historians. Its 
appearance is timely, since the only 
other recent work on Scipio Africanus 
in English makes no pretension to 
source criticism or the comparative 
study of the evidence. The title cor- 
rectly defines the scope of the work, 
which is limited to Scipio’s career dur- 
ing the Second Punic War, so that 
military and topographical matters form 
nine-tenths of the book and Scipio’s 
importance as a statesman or imperialist 
in the years that followed is expressly 
excluded. The narrative of Scipio’s 

campaigns in Spain is based upon a 

detailed consideration of the modern 

authorities in the light of Mr. Scullard’s 
own investigations in the country. 

The new identification proposed for 

Ilorci (the scene of the disaster in 211 

B.C.) at the village of Lorqui (p. 50, n. 1, 

and p. 142, n. 2) appears probable. A 

very full discussion is given of the pro- 

blems of Scipio’s attack on Nova Car- 
thago. It is admitted that Polybius’ 








’ArroAX@mov May point to a rather later 
date. In Bror Olsson’s Papyrusbriefe 
aus der friihesten Romerzeit, which in- 
cludes only papyri of the period 30 B.c.- 
A.D. 100, there is but one instance of 
«xvptos So used, and that is in a letter 
(78) dated, on the hand only, as late 
first century ;—64, 2. The facsimile 
makes it, I think, certain that the true 
reading is wept ris vyias bpav Sid KTr. 
The editors are to be congratulated 
on their English. It betrays its foreign 
origin in places, but rarely reads so 
clumsily as in ‘ but this arrangement 
should not probably go too well neither 
with,’ etc. (p. 66). 
H. I. BELt. 


British Museum. 


AFRICANUS. 


evidence is not entirely trustworthy, and 
that he has made mistakes of orienta- 
tion, etc. Indeed it may be urged in 
general that the discussion of details of 
topography can be and often is pressed 
too far. Where the evidence cannot be 
wholly trusted, at a certain point there 
would seem to be something like the 
physicist’s ‘ principle of indeterminacy ’ ; 
beyond that point one is led more and 
more into the realm of pure subjective 
hypothesis. The whole science of 
ancient military topography would 
benefit by a more liberal allowance of 
Sceptic ézoy7. 

The campaigns are illustrated by ex- 
cellent plans and maps, and enriched 
by apposite historical parallels, more 
particularly from later wars in Spain. 
Perhaps the most valuable part of the 
book lies in the study of the develop- 
ment of Scipio’s tactical and strategic 
skill at Baecula, Ilipa, and in the African 
battles; ‘fas est et ab hoste doceri.’ If 
Scipio does not emerge as ‘ greater than 
Napoleon’ or as great as Hannibal, yet 
he rightly takes his place as one of the 
great captains of war. The personal 
character of Scipio and the Scipionic 
legend are handled with much sym- 
pathy and good sense, though possibly 
the unqualified acceptance of the tra- 
ditional diplomatic voyage of Scipio to 
the court of Syphax and his meeting 
with Hasdrubal may evoke a suspicion 
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of the ‘Henty hero’ rather than the 
Roman governor. From the meeting 
of Solon and Croesus onwards Ancient 
History is too much acquainted with 
the art of Walter Savage Landor for 
such a diner a trois not to arouse the 
gravest misgivings, apart from other 
considerations of probability. 

In his attitude towards the tangled 
skein of Quellenkritik the author in his 
first chapter is perhaps a trifle too quick 
to despair and disgust, though his dis- 
cussion of the problems as they arise 
in the last chapters shows a full mastery 
of the literature and an eminently sane 
judgment. The least satisfactory part 
of the book is the adoption of the whole 
of W. Schur’s highly problematical 
scheme of noble cliques (based on 
Minzer but much less cautious) for the 
explanation of the internal politics at 
Rome. This leads to such statements 
as ‘ The real cause of Scipio’s election 
{in 210 B.c.] was not a sudden burst of 
enthusiasm, but the state of the parties. 
The Aemilian-Scipionic party, instead of 


merely holding the balance between the 
Fabii and the Claudii, gathered strength 
to assert its rights.’ Livy’s account of 
the election is obviously full of rhetorical 
colouring and not without misstatement, 
but the substitution of this ‘ familiar 
bogy’ of noble cliques is pushed by 
Schur to such lengths that it becomes 
the veritable denial of all personality 
on the one hand and of all popular feel- 
ing at the elections on the other. 

Finally, Mr. Scullard’s book is very 
free from slips or inaccuracies; I have 
only noticed the following: p. 6 the 
reference to Diog. Laert. should be 
ii. 59; p. 7 reference to Diod. should 
be xxvi. 6; p. 29 reference to Diod. 
should be xxvii. 5; p. 32 ‘ Scipionic’ 
family should read ‘ Cornelian’; p. 33 
the date of the consulship of Livius 
Salinator and Aemilius Paulus should 
be 219, not 220 B.c.; p. 38 Sander’s 
should be Sanders’. 


B. L. HALLWARD. 


Peterhouse, Cambridge. 


SOME VIRGILIANA. 


Virgil in Italian Poetry. By EDMUND 
G. GARDNER, F.B.A. Pp. 23. (Pro- 
ceedings of the British Academy, 
Vol. XVII.) London: Milford, 1931. 
Paper, 1s. 6d. 

Bee-keeping in Antiquity. By H. MAL- 
COLM FRASER. Pp. 157. University 
of London Press, 1931. Cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Coordination of Non-coordinate Elements 
in Vergil. By E. ADELAIDE Haun. 
Pp. xili-+264. Geneva (New York): 
Humphrey, 1930. Cloth. 

THE Annual Italian Lecture ‘in memory 

of an Italian patriot’ was delivered by 

Professor Gardner before the British 

Academy last January. As was to be 

expected, more than half of it was 

devoted to the influence exercised by 

Virgil upon Dante, who understood 

Virgil and honoured him better than 

probably anyone else has ever done. 

As Virgil was the national poet of the 

new Italy of Augustus, gathering up in 

himself all that was best in the past 
and stretching out to the future, so 

Dante was to the Italy of the Middle 

Ages the singer of the glorious past 





and the herald of what was still to 
come. This section of Professor Gard- 
ner’s lecture was excellent. He then 
turned to Petrarch, another ardent Vir- _ 
gilian, but one whose love was rather 
for the Georgics, whose praise he sang 
in Latin verses sounding like Virgil’s 
own, as when he salutes Italy ‘ salve, 
cara Deo tellus sanctissima, salve.’ 
Next is treated Jacopo Sannazaro, who 
in his Piscatory Eclogues idealised the 
lives of the fisherfolk; and lastly he 
comes to Carducci, whose magnificent 
sonnet ‘ Virgilio’ he quotes in full. This 
lecture is a sheer delight, and should 
be missed by no Virgilian. 

Fraser’s book on bee-keeping was a 
thesis approved for the Doctorate of 
Philosophy at London University. He 
has ranged over all the writings of 
antiquity on bees and their ways, and 
on Aristotle, Cato, Varro, Columella, 
Pliny, and so on, he is very interesting. 
To Virgil he devotes a chapter divided 
into two sections—on Virgil the poet 
and Virgil the small-holder. As Fraser 
himself says, the labours of Billiard and 
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Klek and Armbruster in this field have 
left little to glean, and his real achieve- 
ment is that he has brought together 
in short compass all that the ordinary 
reader is likely to want upon this subject, 
and he has presented it in a readable 
and pleasant style. There is also a full 
bibliography to aid the inquirer in his 
search for further knowledge. The 
book is well got up, and has several 
attractive illustrations. I could wish 
that more attention and space had been 
given to Virgil the poet, but doubtless 
the width of the subject and the limits 
of the book itself precluded that. 

The last of the three is a very difficult 
book to read. It, too, was a thesis pre- 
sented as part of the requirement for 
the Doctorate of Philosophy of Columbia 
University. The subject takes its rise 
from a remark of Conington on Georgics 
II. 364, where he speaks of Virgil’s 
‘habit of hinting at one mode of ex- 
pression while actually using another.’ 
Following up this hint, Miss Hahn has 
examined Virgil word by word looking 
for parallelism or its absence, gram- 
matical or logical, and every case, tense, 
mood is weighed and analysed with un- 
tiring pertinacity, which might surely 
have been employed on some subject 
worthier both of Miss Hahn and of 
Virgil. Much of it seems futile. Thus 
on Aen. I. 209 ‘spem vultu simulat, 
premit altum corde dolorem’ she says : 
‘We have contrast, though not correla- 
tion, of nouns not quite parallel in 
Aen. I. 209, where the ablative of 
means vultu (which may have a shade 


A BIMILLENARY 


P. Vergili Maronis Opera recensuit Remi- 
gius Sabbadini. 2 vols. Pp. xi +198, 
iv+470. (Scriptores graeci et latini 
publico sumptu editi.) Romae: Typis 
Regiae Officinae Polygraphicae, 1930. 

SABBADINI’s earlier edition of the 

Georgics and Aeneid (Paravia) has not 

had the circulation in this country which 

it deserved. It is to be hoped that this 
new complete edition by the veteran 
scholar, produced to coincide with the 
birthday celebrations of the poet, will 
be widely bought, for it is the best 
edition of the text yet published, having 


of local force) and the ablative of place 
corde (which may have a shade of in- 
strumental force) balance each other in 
the sense of ‘openly’ and ‘ inwardly.’ 
On Georgics II. 160 ‘ fluctibus et fremitu 
adsurgens Benace marino’ she says: 
‘The abstract noun expresses manner 
only, while the concrete seems to ex- 
press means shading off into still another 
category—that of specification.’ In 
short, Virgil is put through the gram- 
matical machine until it hurts one to 
read. One is very glad to find in foot- 
note No. 650 her remark: ‘ It might be 
argued that the Romans would have 
felt this harshness less than we, since 
they did not recognise various cate- 
gories of genitives as definitely as we 
alien grammarians do.’ That is just 
thetrouble. One of the greatest literary 
masterpieces in the world is treated as 
if it were merely a hunting-ground for 
categories of cases, moods, and tenses. 
Miss Hahn has read countless grammars 
and periodicals and all Virgil, and she 
has added to her work eleven hundred 
and fifty-six copious footnotes as well 
as a complete index. Her industry and 
enthusiasm are worthy of the highest 
praise, but it is saddening to think 
that such enthusiasm and such learning 
should have been expended upon such 
a theme as co-ordinating the non-co- 
ordinate elements in Virgil. As she 
herself says on page 2: When she is 
done ‘there survive not even the “dis- 
iecti membra poetae !”’ 
P. S. NOBLE. 
University of Leeds. 


TEXT OF VIRGIL. 


an apparatus which appears to be more 
accurate, though less complete, than 
that of Ribbeck, and a text which has 
none of his wilfulness but errs rather 
on the side of caution. 

In outward form the two volumes are 
at first sight imposing; but the blue- 
and-gold binding is rather gimcrack, 
and the heavy type used shows too 
much through the paper. In some 
lights, too, the water-mark of /asces, 
which occurs on every other page, is 
insistently obvious: sometimes it has 
actually perforated the paper. 
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Until now no editor of Virgil has 
attempted a thorough-going verification 
of Ribbeck’s apparatus, though some use 
of Hoffmann’s collation of M and of 
published facsimiles had shown that for 
all its merits that work could not be 
regarded as a definitive account of the 
capital MSS. Sabbadini has collated, 
in some cases more than once, AFMPR, 
and for the first time we have what 
ought to be a trustworthy record of 
these five manuscripts down to minute 
details. It is therefore deeply to be 
regretted that he did not complete his 
work by collating GV. Weshould then 
know whether Henry was as right in 
telling us that at A. v. 279 V reads 
nexantem, at ix. 403 altam lunam, at 
xii. 709 decernere, as he is now seen to 
be in his other corrections of Ribbeck. 
But if there is this omission, the appa- 
vatus is extremely rich in ¢estimonta, 
chiefly from grammarians and glossaries, 
but also from inscriptions. The ancient 
commentators also are quoted when 
they have a bearing on the text. Yet 
here, too, the harvest is not all gathered : 
add «eg. G. i. 166 ‘legimus tamen et 
wallus secundum Varronem’ Servius, 
and not what S. attributes to him; 
iii. 177 ‘legitur et mulgaria’ Serv. Vat. ; 
A. 1. 458 Atriden Sen. Eptst. 104; 
vii. 625 egues Macrob. VI. i. 54—all 
these are to be found in Ribbeck. 

The MSS. whose readings are quoted 
are AB (=the Milan _palimpsest) 
FGMPRVPar. 7906 wherever present, 
a in the Bucolics, y in places, particu- 
larly where P fails, and Laurent. Ash- 
burnh. 4 in A. i,-iii. In constituting 
the text Sabbadini holds very closely to 
the primary MSS. But the care which 
he has given to distinguishing the work 
of correctors, and to reading the faded 
letters of P, of which he says ‘ paene 
testis novus exstitit,’ has sometimes 
altered their evidence. I have noted 
the following new readings which he 
has thought worthy of a place in the 
text: from P he takes audendi at 
A. ii. 399 and morti at ii. 645 (it is use- 
less to try to check these readings from 
the facsimile, which is not photographic ; 
cf. the divergences at x. 48, 163), while 
R provides tardast at x. 857. 

With emendations he is very sparing. 
Of his own he places in the text certast 








qui at A. ii. 350, ardua for auras at 
Vii. 543, te <ad> tua funera at ix. 486, 
Cunare (abl. from Cunar) at x. 186. He 
is even more sparing of other scholars’ 
emendations Headopts Bentley’s Parts 
at x. 705; he takes quis at ix. 146 and 
pectora at x. 838 without acknowledge- 
ment of source. At ii. 584 he prints 
nec habet as if it were the MSS. reading. 
The only unaccepted conjecture he men- 
tions is Eurum for Hebrum at A. i. 317. 
The recording of some more selected 
emendations, even though S. himself 
regards them as misguided attempts on 
perfectly sound passages, would add to 
the usefulness of the edition. To take 
an extreme case, few will share his con- 
fidence in A. ix. 579. 

In choosing between variants he 
shows a sound judgment. Here he 
makes good use of the principle, inde- 
pendently arrived at by Mr. Sparrow, 
Vergilius variat, librariu tterant (cf. Pro- 
bus on Virgil’s consuetudo mutandt in 
D. Serv. on A. ix. 814). Several in- 
stances can be added from Mr. Sparrow's 
collection. He is, however, very cautious 
in admitting interpolation of whole lines, 
retaining even A. ix. 151 and dii. 230 
(‘transtulit ipse sed ad locum non ac- 
commodavit’). He also believes that 
Virgil was much more fond of asyndeton, 
anacoluthon, and pleonastic use of que 
than his copyists were. 

Superficially, a striking feature of the’ 
text is the appearance of certain words 
where an archaic spelling has been 
rescued from one or more MSS., ¢.g. 
lact, quot, quase, ecfera, ecfatur, suffussus, 
moerus, Romanust. It seems rash to 
print anneis on the sole evidence of a 
Pompeian graffito. Sabbadini does not 
suppose that Virgil necessarily had any 
established practice for the spelling of 
every word: hence he does not attempt 
to impose any unity, nor to print e.g. 
caussa throughout on Quintilian’s infor- 
mation, seeing that the MSS. show no 
sign of that form. 

The first volume contains eighteen 
pages of ‘ Testimonia de Vergili Vita’; 
included are all the poems of the Cata- 
lepton, although S. regards them as 
pseudepigrapha. There are some attrac- 
tive emendations to Nos. 6 and 13. It 
is to be regretted that the opportunity 
was not taken to produce a Virgil con- 
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taining a text at least of all the disputed 
poems. Each volume contains an index 
(1) of proper names, (2) of passages 


where he regards his handling of the 
text as noteworthy. 
F. H. SANDBACH. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 





THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


The Roman Empire. By G.H.STEVEN- 
SON. Pp. 255; 2 maps, 15 illustra- 
tions. London: Nelson, 1930. Cloth, 
2s. 6d. 

Owi1nc to the illness of the original 

reviewer the present notice of Mr. 

Stevenson’s book has been somewhat 

delayed. 

The feat of compressing the history 
of the Roman Empire into 100,000 
words has been achieved in this volume 
by restricting it to political and military 
affairs, and by reducing the story of the 
third and fourth centuries to a mere 
skeleton narrative. Room has been 
found for special chapters on provincial 
and military organisation and finance, 
but the court and personal gossip which 
fills the pages of ancient writers on the 
Empire has been severely ignored. 

The distinguishing mark of Mr. 
Stevenson’s book is its good perspec- 
tive. Though it is based on solid and 
up-to-date knowledge, it is free from 
obfuscating erudition, and the result is 
a story in which every detail tells. A 
similar sense of proportion is observed 
in its judgments on men and measures, 
which sometimes break away from 
common tradition (as when the funda- 
mental honesty of Tiberius and the 
underlying streak of humanity in Septi- 
mius are emphasised), but are always 
well balanced. In regard to the main 
problems of imperial government, Mr. 
Stevenson discusses the various frontier 


questions with cool common sense ; he 
gives a clear description of the changing 
organisation and personnel of the mili- 
tary forces; and he puts the imperial 
senate of the first two centuries A.D. 
into its proper place by representing it 
as a seminary for the higher executive 
officers. 

An exigent reader might wish that a 
little space should have been saved, per 
fas aut nefas, in order to sketch the 
criminal jurisdiction of the Caesars, to 
define their attitude to Jews and 
Christians, and to discuss, however 
briefly, the social background to their 
administration. A  captious reader 
might query whether the death of 
Claudius can positively be ascribed to 
foul play, whether Caracalla murdered 
Geta ‘in his mother’s arms’ (a familiar 
cliché in the Sensational Press of an- 
tiquity), or massacred nearly all the 
male inhabitants of Alexandria (t.e. 
hardly less than 200,000 people); and 
he might suggest that the portrait of 
Augustus should have been drawn 
somewhat more sharply, so as to indi- 
cate whether the first emperor was a 
colossal egoist or a consummate and 
patriotic realist. But all readers will 
carry away an impression of a clear and 
well-proportioned book, which should 
serve excellently as an introduction to 
the study of later Roman history. 

M. Cary. 

University of London. 





THE ARCHITECT OF 


The Architect of the Roman Empire. 
Vol. Il. (27 B.c.-a.D. 14). By T. 
RicE Hoitmes. Pp. xi+192. Ox- 
ford : Clarendon Press (London: Mil- 
ford), 1931. 12s. 6d. 

Tus volume, which we regret to see is 

described as ‘ the writer’s final historical 

work,’ concludes Dr. Rice Holmes’ 
admirable account of the career of 

Augustus, the first part of which, pub- 


THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


lished in 1928, dealt with the period of 
the Triumvirate and the following years 
down to the settlement of 28-7 B.c. 
Needless to say, the narrative is read- 
able and well documented, and shows 
familiarity with the views of recent 
writers. The discussion of certain con- 
troversial points, mainly topographical 
and chronological, is wisely reserved 
for appendices. The book will there- 
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fore make an appeal both to the general 
reader and ‘to the few who not only 
desire truth, but wish to satisfy them- 
selves that it has been discovered.’ 

The method which Dr. Holmes em- 
ploys has some undoubted disadvant- 
ages. The events are narrated in strictly 
chronological order, with the result that 
the reader is hurried, for instance, from 
wars in Pannonia or Germany to the 
problems of the corn-supply or the 
banishment of Ovid. The student of 
particular problems has to collect his 
material with the help of a not very 
complete index from various parts of 
the book, and would have been grateful 
to the author if he had from time 
to time abandoned the chronological 
method and described in broad outline 
some of the features of the building 
with whose ‘architect’ he deals. A 
criticism which was made of an earlier 
volume by the same writer applies to 
this: ‘There is an undue economy of 
historical interpretation. The effec- 
tiveness of the picture is impaired by a 
lack of bold lines.’ 

Even in so accurate a work there are 
a few statements which seem question- 
able or misleading. It is, for instance, 
improbable that the so-called ‘free’ 
tribes of Gaul enjoyed immunity from 


tribute, as is stated on p. 60. In the 
principate Libertas did not necessarily 
involve immunitas. Again, while it is 
possible that ‘the fixed sums paid by 
the senatorial provinces were under 
Augustus collected by publicans’ (p. 136), 
the evidence is very slight, and it seems 
risky to go to the New Testament for a 
proof of the survival of anything like 
the Republican system of tax-collecting. 
The statement on p. 128 that ‘the 
legionary officers were still chosen from 
the Roman knights’ requires expansion 
and elucidation. Quirinius (p. 88) is 
described as Governor of Syria at the 
time of his conquest of the Homona- 
denses, and the famous census of 
Judaea is put about 10-7 B.c. The 
improbability of this view has recently 
been shown by Groag in an article in 
Pauly-Wissowa, and Dr. Holmes admits 
in a footnote that there is room for 
difference of opinion. 

Although we have allowed ourselves 
some criticisms, we should like to end 
by thanking Dr. Holmes for producing 
a book which will in future be essential 
to every serious English student of the 
reign of Augustus. 


G. H. STEVENSON. 


University College, Oxford. 
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Vitruvius on Architecture. Edited... 
and translated into English by FRANK 
GRANGER, D.Lit., A.R.I.B.A., Pro- 
fessor in University College, Notting- 
ham. In two volumes. I (Books 
I-V). Pp. xxxvi-+ 317; 8 plates. 
(Loeb Classical Library.) London: 
Heinemann, 1931. Cloth, Ios. net ; 
leather, 12s. 6d. net. 

STUDENTS of ancient architecture would 

welcome a new editor who should apply 

to the elucidation of Vitruvius the 
latest results of archaeological research, 
and they would be well content if his 
text followed, in the main, the guidance 
of either Rose or Krohn, as Frazer’s 

Pausanias followed that of Schubart. 

Unhappily Dr. Granger’s qualifications 

are not of thiskind. His archaeological 

equipment is slender, and in this direc- 
tion he is timid and unilluminating : 


VITRUVIUS. 


but he has remodelled the text with 
ruthless thoroughness. 

The monumental side may first be 
considered. The Bibliography, to begin 
with, is quite inadequate. Room is 
found for articles on the Greek house 
and the Greek stage published in the 
Journal of Hellenic Studies thirty and 
forty years ago; but, except for Stuart 
and Revett, and for Dérpfeld’s Das 
Griechische Theater, which should have 
been named either along with more 
recent studies or not at all, only one 
book mentioned deals with Greek archi- 
tecture. This is Lethaby’s Greek Build- 
ings, an admirable work, but almost 
confined to buildings represented in the 
British Museum. On the Roman side 
no book is named dealing with buildings 
outside the city of Rome, except Stuart 
Jones’s Companion to Roman History. 
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It is to be regretted that Granger does 
not mention any of the recently pub- 
lished general handbooks, if only for 
the sake of their bibliographies. It is 
also astonishing to find no reference to 
Birnbaum, whose work, though open to 
criticism, is far too important to be 
covered by the footnote (p. xxxiv), 
‘ Much that has been written on Vitru- 
vius may safely be neglected.’ 

The limits of the Bibliography are 
not, of course, the limits of the editor’s 
reading, and there are footnotes in con- 
nection with most of the buildings 
which Vitruvius names, though some 
of great importance, such as the Ephe- 
sian and Magnesian Artemisia, have 
none. Except, however, for those build- 
ings which lie in Rome itself, for which 
careful and welcome references to Lan- 
ciani and to Platner and Ashby are 
1 Lao these notes give very little 
information, and no help towards the 
acquisition of more. So far as they go 
they are usually right, but it should not 
be assumed without discussion that the 
temple A thents in arce in IV. 8. 4 is the 
Parthenon; and there ought to be a 
note on the temple of Minerva at Sunium 
in the same passage. It is also mis- 
leading, in a footnote on the Odeum of 
Pericles in V. g. 1, to say ‘ The present 
Odeum was built about A.D. 160,’ with- 
out making it clear that the two Odea 
are quite unconnected: and a note on 
recent excavations of the Periclean 
building ought certainly to have been 
given. Again, the handling of such 
technical terms as lateres and caementa 
is weak and inconclusive; and the use 
of the word ‘vaulting’ to translate 
testudo in the description of the Fano 
basilica (IV. 1. 6) is unfortunate, since 
the roof was obviously of timber. 

All this is especially disappointing in 
view of the fact that Granger has the 
unusual advantage of being an architect, 
who has himself handled the pencil and 
written specifications. In fairness it 
should be added that his architectural 
background does give freshness and 
confidence to his writing, and a certain 
valuable sympathy with the architect’s 
outlook. 

On the archaeological side the book 
is at least unpretentious, but the con- 
struction of the text is open to the 


severest criticism. Granger has con- 
vinced himself that H (the Harleian 
MS. 2767) is the sole source of all the 
rest, including G, which all modern 
editors regard as its cousin. An in- 
spection of the tables in the preface to 
Rose’s second edition will show that 
this theory is at best extremely doubtful, 
and the total omission of such peculiar 
readings of G as that in III. 3. 7, dealt 
with below, is regrettable. Unfortu- 
nately, Granger’s belief in H’s unique 
authority is accompanied by a super- 
stitious reverence for its readings, good 
and bad, and some of its most obvious 
blunders are printed with no comment 
at all. It is probably true that some 
late-looking forms and constructions in 
H have been too summarily rejected : 
but their restoration is a poor offset to 
the silent removal of many certain or 
probable corrections made by earlier 
critics. 

A small selection of examples must 
here suffice, but it should be added that 
the apparatus is very badly constructed. 
The text is described as ‘edited from 
the Harleian Manuscript 2767,’ and we 
ought, therefore, to be safe in assuming 
that what Granger prints is what H 
gives, unless the contrary is stated. 
Yet he often thinks it worth while to 
repeat in a footnote with the label H, 
but without any information about the 
other MSS., what he gives in his text 
(e.g. pp. 22, 30, 50, 122, 134). Simi- 
larly, when he is forced to abandon H, 
he frequently repeats his text in his 
footnote, naming an editor or a MS., 
without stating what H reads (e.g. pp. 10, 
12, 14,108). He sometimes prints cor- 
rections without comment, for example 
de visu for divisus in I. 1. 16: but this 
is probably a slip. 

A few instances of Granger’s strange 
loyalty to H, alone or supported by the 
other MSS., here follow. I. 4. 10 ‘sed 
ex his quae pascuntur proxime Gnoson, 
si quae autem ex altera parte proxime 
Gortynam non, habent apparentem 
splenem.’ I. 5. 3 ‘namque ei materiae 
nec caries nec tempestates nec vetustas 
potest nocere, sed ea et in terra obruta 
et in aqua conlocata permanent sine 
vitiis utilis sempiterno,’ where G has 
permanet. I. 7. 2 ‘item Cereri extra 
urbem loco, quo nomine semper homi- 
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nes, nisi per sacrificium, necesse habeant 
adire.’ Here we are not even told of 
the suggestions non omnes and non quoli- 
bet nomine, and are asked to swallow 
the version ‘ So also to Ceres in a place 
outside the city, under which name (i.e. 
Ceres extra urbem) men (unless by 
sacrifice) must always approach her.’ 
II. praef. 3 ‘sed animadverto, si qui 
deduxerit eo loco coloniam, forte ut 
iudicium eius vituperetur,’ where for 
forte G (not G*,as Granger states) has 
the obviously right fore. II. 1. 8 ‘sed 
si qui de ordine huius libri disputare 
voluerit, quod putaverit eum primum 
institui oportuisse, ne putet me erravisse, 
si credam rationem. Here Granger 
has no critical note, though Rose and 
Krohn give nothing but sic reddam 
vationem, which must be right, whatever 
H reads. To Granger (p. xiv) the 
passage proves the deeply rooted affinity 
of the Western Church to Vitruvius. 
III. 3. 7 ‘ mediana in fronte et postico 
singula ternum modulorum. ipsarum 
columnarum altitudo modulorum habe- 
bunt iustam rationem.’ The retention 
of H’s habebunt, with the rest of H’s 
text, is almost incredible: of G we 
merely learn that ‘H omits a passage 
interpolated here.’ In fact G reads 
‘mediana in fronte et postico singula 
ternum modulorum octo et dimidiae 
moduli partis. ita ex ea divisione inter- 
columnia altitudinesque columnarum 
habebunt iustam rationem.’ It is surely 
obvious that Rose and Krohn are right 
in assuming that H and G have each 
suffered by lipography, and that the 
truth can be recovered by combining 
them, with the easy correction of VIII 
to VIIII. Other examples of the same 
tendency are I. 1. 5 argumentis, I. 1. 15 
suae, I. 2. 8 potuerunt, I. 4. I sic, 
I. 4. 12 his, I. 6. 9 wentis, II. praef. 3 
natione, ib. iudicio, II. 8. 3 extructa, 
II. 8. 12 ferrogue. In all these passages 
any attentive reader will scent corrup- 
tion, and will probably think of the 
obvious remedy, only to find it in the 
text of Rose or Krohn. In II. 8 5 
Granger translates non enim utuntur, the 
reading of G, but his text, in obedience 
to H, makes nonsense of the passage by 
omitting non enim. 


The most important of Granger’s few 
original suggestions are II. 9. g pro- 
uisa, which seems quite impossible, and 
III. 3. 8 exo stylon (for H exostylum, 
G exastil#), where the old correction 
octastylon is much to be preferred. His 
attempt, on the strength of the MS. 
spelling carta (I. 1. 5), to dissociate the 
Caryatids from Caryae, seems perverse : 
Kapvarides is as old as the fourth cen- 
tury B.c. (Athenaeus VI. 241e). 

The translation is vigorous and lively, 
and on the whole deals satisfactorily 
with a very difficult task, needlessly 
aggravated by the conservatism of the 
text. It seems to be wrong in some 
passages: for instance in I. praef. 2 
‘idem studium meum in eius memoria 
permanens in te contulit favorem’ can 
scarcely mean ‘that same zeal of mine 
which had remained faithful to his 
memory found favour also with you.’ 
In I. 1. 3 Vitruvius’ own illustrations 
make it clear that historias does not 
mean ‘ scientific enquiries.’ 

There is an accidental omission in the 
translation in I. 6. 12, and on p. 116, n. 3, 
‘The baked bricks’ seems to be a mis- 
print for ‘No baked bricks’ or ‘ Un- 
baked bricks.’ 

The Introduction is perhaps the best 
part of the book. It is rather queer 
and whimsical, but it contains really 
interesting suggestions, such as the im- 
portance of perspective drawing for. 
the development of Periclean building. 
The influence claimed for Vitruvius 
on the architecture of Roman Africa 
seems improbable, and the suggestion 
that Saxon builders were indebted to 
the study of his writings seems even 
less plausible. The discussion of the 
MSS. is interesting, but the space 
devoted to the identification of those 
used by the earliest editors, though 
ingenious and convincing, seems exces- 
sive for an edition on this scale. The 
happiest example of the value of 
Granger’s architectural training is his 
vigorous defence of the authenticity of 
the account of the Fano basilica in 
V. 1. 6. 

D. S. ROBERTSON. 


Trinity College, Cambridge. 
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SIX OF SUETONIUS’ LIVES. 


C. Suetoni Tranquilli de Vita Caesarum. 
Libri VII.-VIII. By G. W. Mooney. 
Pp. viii+-662. London: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1930. Cloth, r2s. 6d. 

ProFessors of Greek in Trinity College, 

Dublin, have a pleasant habit of de- 

monstrating their learning and versa- 

tility by issuing commentaries upon 

Latin authors: so Tyrrell joined with 

Purser in the monumental edition of 

Cicero’s correspondence, and now Pro- 

fessor Mooney has followed up his 

edition of Apollonius Rhodius by a 

commentary upon the last six Lives of 

Suetonius. The volume is in the 

familiar green (and rather bulky) series 

of the Dublin University Press: an 
introduction of fifty pages discusses 
the life and works of Suetonius, with 
special attention to his style, method, 
and possible sources in the / ives, and 
concludes with six pages upon the 
manuscripts and editions; then follow 

137 pages of text and translation on 

opposite pages, and a very full and 

amply-documented commentary spreads 
over pages 189-608. At the end comes 
an extremely useful appendix on the 

diction and style of Suetonius, and a 

rather unnecessary one giving Ausonius’ 

lines on the twelve Caesars: the whole 
is rounded off by a twenty-page index 
to the commentary. 

Thus it will be seen that the book is 
on an unusually lavish scale and issued 
at a very reasonable price, and as the 
first English commentary upon the 
whole of these last six Lives (single 
Lives of Titus and Vespasian having 
been edited by H. Price and A. W. 
Braithwaite) it fills a very useful place 
in Suetonian studies. The introduc- 
tion gives all the essentials; the trans- 
lation, though at times a trifle heavy, is 
always adequate and readable; and the 
commentary (with its frequent and full 
quotation of parallels from Tacitus, 
Plutarch, or Dio) is a very impressive 
performance. 

A few criticisms which occurred to 
the present writer as he worked through 
the book may here be inserted. In the 
translation, on p. 53 sub obitum does 
not mean ‘at the death,’ but ‘just 
before the death,’ as in Calg. 17. 1 





sub Kalendarum diem. On p. 81 the 


famous epigram on Otho in Lusitania | 


(Otho 3. 2) deserved a happier version, 
and such phrases as ‘right soundly’ 
(p. gt) or ‘right glorious and right 








ancient records’ (p. 129) have an | 


archaistic flavour which is not sug- 
gested by the Latin. 
arboris means not ‘the likeness of a 
tree’ but ‘as big as a tree’: cf. Nero 
31. 1 stagnum maris instar. There is 
very little bad printing, but on p. 80 
the / in aulicam has almost vanished, 


On p. 120 instar | 


the Greek on p. 140 is very indistinct, | 


susceptt on p. 156 should be suscepit, and 
on p. 199 ‘est’ should be in italics. 
And there is an italic ¢ which leaps 
annoyingly above the line and mars the 
cleanness of the printing. 

The notes are extremely full and 
valuable, but greater use might perhaps 
have been made of epigraphic evidence. 
On p. 209 a note on Galba’s attitude, 
and that of his advisers, after the 
murder of Caligula, would be interest- 
ing; on p. 229 the statement that, in 
Tacitus, Ann. XIII. 15, ‘we read of 
Britannicus singing a canticum from the 
Andromache of Ennius,’ is not quite 
accurate, being a modern inference 
from what Tacitus says; on p. 337 
some explanation might have been 
advanced of why Vitellius refused the 
title of Caesar; on p. 393 the reader 
might be given some reference to the 
Apocalyptic writings and oracles and 
Augustus’ endeavours to suppress them; 
on p. 426, A.D. 2 should be A.D. 4; 
and the difficulty mentioned on p. 447 
(of assuming that Apelles the actor, 
maltreated by Caligula, was still acting 
in Vespasian’s reign) is not very great, 
when the notorious reluctance of artists 
to desert their beloved public is taken 
into account. 

The introduction is well done, but on 
p- 25 a little more discussion on 
Suetonius’ critical method would not 
have been out of place: to Calig. 8 
might have been added Div. Iul. g. 2 
as an instance of his care in consulting 
authorities, while on the other side his 
almost Herodotean remark ‘sed quod 
discrepat, sit in medio’ (Vitell. 2) could 
have been quoted. For the question of 
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sources Professor Mooney draws largely 
on the work of Macé. 

But all these are unimportant points 
of individual taste or feeling, and should 
not be allowed to mar the general 
verdict on the excellence of a volume 
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which has been read with interest and 
profit by the present reviewer and 
should be sure of a warm reception. 

M. P. CHARLESWORTH. 


St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 





THE FORUM IN LITERATURE. 


Excerpta ex antiquis scriptoribus quae ad 
forum Romanum spectant. By OWEN 
(A. S.) and WessTER (T. B. L.). 
Pp. ii+82; 1 plan. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1930. 4s. 6d. 

THE material background of classical 

literature has in the past been too 

much neglected, especially in the 
schools. This is, perhaps, peculiarly 
unfortunate in the case of Latin. Both 
the character of the Romans themselves 
and the accidents of the survival of 
their writings make some familiarity 
with the outward appearance of Rome 

a condition almost essential to the 

proper understanding of much of the 

best Latin literature. But the study of 

Roman topography for those who have 

not had the fortune to visit Rome is far 

from easy. Not everyone has the gift of 
visualising a scene from a map or plan, 
and the topographical works on Rome 
have tended to describe confused and 
fragmentary ruins rather than the build- 
ings of which they are the relics. It is 
fortunate therefore that changes in the 

Oxford curriculum have encouraged Mr. 

Owen and Mr. Webster to collect and 

publish in a handy form the information 

about the Forum and its buildings 
which has come down to us from 
those who saw and lived among them 
while they were yet intact. When the 
scholar has emerged from the depths 
of his Hiilsen- Jordan or his Platner and 

Ashby, he will betake himself to the 

Forum, draw from his pocket—which 

it was made to fit—his Owen and 

Webster, and reconstruct the scene 

according to his taste, whether it be 

the scene when Caligula scattered his 
gold and silver from the roof of the 

Basilica Iulia and so caused the death 
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of thirty-two men, two hundred and 
fifty-seven women, and a eunuch (p. 15), 
or that more impressive one when from 
the Rostra Iulia Tiberius, and from the 
Rostra Vetera Drusus, delivered the 
funeral eulogy upon Augustus (p. 49). 
When sixth forms have laboured 
through the set books which the ty- 
ranny of public examinations has im- 
posed upon them, they will (it is hoped, 
though it is perhaps less certain) be led 
through at least a part of the collection 
with the aid of those reconstructed 
drawings which the progress of excava- 
tion has now allowed to be something 
more than phantasy, and find that read- 
ing Latin literature is not a rather diffi- 
cult form of chess, but an insight into 
the lives of real men and women living 
in a credible and actual environment. 
To serve both these ends the book is 
well adapted, and on both accounts we 
welcome it. After an introductory sec- 
tion containing passages referring to 
the Forum as a whole, the various 
monuments are arranged in alphabetical 
order, the more important passages are 
given in full, while there are references 
to less definite allusions, and the bulk 
of the book is kept within bounds by a 
neat arrangement of cross-references. 
The problem of commentary, perhaps 
the most teasing of all in such a compi- 
lation, has been happily solved. The 
Latin notes are brief, rarely exceeding 
two lines; they are never superfluous, 
and they are accurate; to have inserted 
more would have disturbed the balance 
of the book; to have attempted exhaus- 
tiveness would have destroyed its value 
for the purposes for which it was 
composed. D. ATKINSON. 

University of Manchester. 
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CLASSICAL LECTURES IN AMERICA. 


The Martin Classical Lectures. Vol. I. 
Delivered by CHARLES B. Martin, 
PauL SHOREY, JOHN A. ScorTT, 
ROBERT S. Conway. Pp. x+181. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press (London: Milford), 1931. 
ros. 6d. 

THE Charles Beebe Martin Lecture- 

ship was established at Oberlin College 

by the friends of C. B. Martin, Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of Greek Literature 
and Archaeology at that institution. 

This volume contains six lectures on 

various subjects, delivered on that 

foundation. In the first and second 

Professor Martin, in whose honour the 

lectureship was founded, discourses with 

sanely balanced enthusiasm on Hero- 
dotus and Thucydides, and, though he 
has little new to say, he brings out well 
the characteristics and salient merits of 
the two historians. Professor Shorey’s 
longer address on Sophocles is some- 
times couched in Transatlantic idiom, 
and certain expressions fall strangely on 
our ears, such as the description, which 
he had overheard, of himself, as ‘the 
man who put the rip in Euripides,’ or 
the sentence: ‘If ever I write a little 
book on how to know the pinks, hatred 
of glorious Pallas Athena will be one of 
the surest ear-marks.’ To him Sophocles 
is the best antidote to what he calls 
*corybantic Hellenism,’ and ‘the Hel- 
lenism of all gushers of rapturous rub- 
bish,’ against which he rails in a lengthy 
diatribe ; but his language is sometimes 
unmeasured, and he must raise many 
protests by talking of ‘Cornford and 
Miss Harrison and Murray and all the 
other books (sic) which are now system- 
atically employed to propagate miscon- 
ceptions about Greek literature.’ How- 
ever much we may dissent from some of 
the theories of these writers, we must 
all be too grateful for new light that 
they have thrown to be patient of words 
like these. Professor Shorey says that 
he has read Sophocles ‘ rapidly and un- 
critically’ in many kinds of surround- 
ings. He obviously loves and admires 
his author, but he should also read him 
sometimes less rapidly, and then he 
would not say that at the end of the 


Trachiniae Philoctetes puts the torch to 
the funeral pyre from which Heracles 
ascends to heaven and marries Hebe, 
nor that the Chorus in the Oedipus 
Coloneus sends a messenger to Athens to 
consult King Theseus, nor that the 
passage whose opening words are ‘O 
Polybus, O Corinth’ is the beginning of 
a speech in the Oedipus Tyrannus. 

Professor J. A. Scott lectures inter- 
estingly on the Poetic Structure of the 
Odyssey. He brings out clearly the 
necessity for the visits of Telemachus 
in the third and fourth books, in order 
that an opportunity should be given for 
the development of his character. He 
shows the skilful mechanism of the 
story, by which Odysseus is never con- 
strained to give information known 
either to his own audiences or those 
who hear the poem. He discusses 
the identification of the four islands 
Ithaca, Same, Zacynthus, and Duli- 
chium, and the different views recently 
put forward on the subject by scholars 
and travellers. His own conclusion, 
for which much is to be said, is that ‘a 
poetic description of one island that fits 
so accurately three different islands was 
hardly intended to give an exclusive 
picture of any.’ But what is his justifi- 
cation for speaking of the ‘island’ of 
the Phaeacians, unless perhaps the 
later tradition that identified Scheria 
with Corfu ? 

One Englishman, Professor R. S. 
Conway, has contributed two lectures: 
one is entitled ‘ Ancient Empires and 
the Modern World,’ the other ‘ Vergil, 
Student of Homer.’ In the former he 
brings together the modern concep- 
tion of empire as held in Britain and 
America and the empires of Athens and 
Rome, and contrasts both with the 
vulgarised associations of the word 
which he feels are due to Napoleon. In 
the latter he shows how some passages 
from twelve or thirteen books of the 
Iliad caught the notice of the Roman 
poet, and were either taken bodily or 
modified, though it is perhaps straining 
the word ‘bodily’ to include in the 
former class Aen. ix. 138 as definitely 
taken from Iliad ix. 340. Parallelisms 
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of incidents are also discussed in an 
interesting manner. 

Uniformity of spelling is not to be 
expected among different lecturers ; but 
it is somewhat irritating to find Pulos 
and Pylos in the same lecture by Pro- 


fessor Scott, the former being in the 
same line as Olympus, and, when Pro- 
fessor Shorey speaks of ‘ Hercules’ son, 
Hyllos,’ it seems rather inconsistent. 
A. S. OWEN. 


Keble College, Oxford. 





SOME CLASS-BOOKS. 


A Primer of Greek History. By A. 
DuTuiz. Pp. 143; illustrations and 
maps. London: George Harrap and 
Co., 1930. Cloth, 2s. 

THE author of this book makes a serious 
attempt to deal in about 130 pages 
with the history of Greece down to the 
coming of the Romans, including sec- 
tions on Egypt, Mesopotamia, and the 
Jews. The difficulties of such an under- 
taking are obvious, and have been only 
partially surmounted. The marshalling 
of facts is on the whole good, but the 
treatment lacks the unity of idea which 
alone can justify the inevitably drastic 
omissions. Pressure of matter produces 
abruptness, and the style is often too 
dense and abstract for the ‘ young stu- 
dent, to whom reference is made. Too 
little use is made of modern (and even 
less modern) research and theory, as in 
the inadequate chapter on early Aegean 
history, and the discussion of Leonidas’ 
strategy at Thermopylae. While there 
is clearly no room for controversial 
matter in such a book, the author is 
too ready to dismiss whole realms of 
theory with, or without, a word. 

A short table of dates and an index 
are appended, and also maps. A biblio- 
graphy would have added to the value 
of the book. 





Everyday Life in Rome in the Time of 
Caesar and Cicero. By H. A. TREBLE 
and K. M. Kinc. Pp. 160; illustra- 
tions. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1930. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

THE aim of this book is to provide a 

background of Roman life for the studies 

of beginners in Latin. The fresh and 
straightforward style and abundance 
of excellent illustrations (sixty of these 

—photographs, plans, reconstructions, 

etc.) fit it well for its purpose; but it 

might easily find a place also in the 
work of more advanced students, to 


whom the Latin names and references 
would have more significance, and for 
whom it would form a valuable accom- 
paniment to the study of Roman history. 

The book offers a very wide field of 
information, covering social life, educa- 
tion, amusements, religion, travel, topo- 
graphy, army and navy life, the working 
of the law; and while in so short a 
work it is impossible to quote the 
authority for all statements, yet the 
statements are based on sound use of 
archaeological data. Two tendencies 
one may regret: the excessive zeal of 
the authors in drawing parallels with 
modern life, and the assumption that in 
the Republic of Rome was concentrated 
all the virtueof Rome. This particular 
laudatio temporis acti has surely had its 
day. 


Latin Grammar. By E. C. MARCHANT 
and G. WaTSON. Pp. xi+236. Lon- 
don: G. Bell and Sons, 1931. Cloth, 
3s. 6d. 

Most grammars are either handbooks 
for the already informed adult or spoon- 
feeding for the very young. This is 
neither ; but it is at the same time lucid 
in arrangement and expression, and 
based on the assumption of an intelligent 
interest on the part of its users. Thus 
it begins with a short but admirable 
chapter on the history and significance 
of the Latin language; and there is a 
good section on the speaking of Latin, 
in which, for example, some teachers 
will be glad to find the necessity of pro- 
nouncing double consonants unhesita- 
tingly urged. 

The characteristics of the book are 
simplicity of statement (grammatical 
terms are reduced to a minimum) and 
concentration on the normal rather than 
the exceptional. This applies particu- 
larly to the presentation of Latin acci- 
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dence: when the more complicated rules 
of syntax are dealt with, the explanations 
become more abstract and technical. 
It is possible to explain the nature and 
use of gerunds and gerundives at once 
practically and exactly, though here it 
is not triumphantly achieved. The stu- 
dent will, however, find here all neces- 
sary and no superfluous information. 





Irregular Latin Verbs. By R. F. PATTER- 
son. Pp.16. London and Glasgow: 
Blackie and Son, 1929. Limp cloth, 
6d. 

For teachers who wish to have a list of 

common irregular verbs in a convenient 

form this is a useful and sensibly 
arranged selection. 





Living Latin, Book II. By CLAIRE 
THURSBY and GRETCHEN D. Kyne. 
Pp. xxi+623. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1929. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

THE authors of this volume show, as in 

its predecessor, much ingenuity and 

enthusiasm. Setting out to develop the 
pupil’s familiarity with the Latin lan- 
guage and civilisation and also the 

English, they make use of simplified 

Latin passages (including some from 

Tacitus) and of translations and kindred 

English selections (unfortunately not 

always clearly distinguished from each 

other). The matter is divided into 
seventy lessons, which provide the 
teacher with reading, grammar and 
vocabulary ‘drill,’ questions, explana- 
tions, English parallels, even songs. 

The good teacher, one reflects, does not 

need to he so prompted, and the poor 

one will be little the better for it. 

With certain matters of detail one 
might disagree, as with an order which 
introduces the gerund at the end of 
the course, but makes no mention of 
the gerundive. And the Latin of the 
examples is in one or two instances 
doubtful (as proelium pugnant). 

There are good short bibliographies 
and excellent photographs. 
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Third Latin Book. By B. L. ULtLMan, 
N. E. Henry, and D. S. Wuirte. 
Pp. xiv-+527+105. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1930. Cloth, 
8s. 6d. 

Tuts book is constructed on similar 
lines to those of Living Latin. It claims 
to be the outcome of demands for a 
richer curriculum, greater freedom in 
choice of reading, and greater develop- 
ment of the ability to read. This it 
seeks to achieve by giving abundant 
extracts from Caesar, Pliny, Gellius, 
Petronius, Cicero, Sallust, and Ovid. 
These are intelligently chosen and 
grouped, and are combined with instruc- 
tion in syntax, grammar and vocabulary 
‘ drill,’ ‘word study,’ etc. Here again, 
while admitting the excellence of the 
work done, one has two fundamental 
criticisms to make. Why not let the 
teacher teach? Why not read the Latin 
authors direct ? 

Praise must be given to the illustra- 
tions. These include among many 
others some excellent photographs of 
the galley in Lake Nemi. But the 
size and weight of the book are much 
against it. 





Ritchie’s Fabulae Factles. Edited by 
J. C. KirTLanp. Pp. xi+182. New 
York, etc.: Longmans, Green and 
Co., 1931. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

TuIs is a revision of the ‘ authorised 

American edition’ of the well-known 

reader, having for its material four 

classical myths. The Latin is probably 
as good as ‘artificial’ Latin can be; 
the exercises are practical ; and those of 
the illustrations which are taken from 
classical sources are excellent. The 
notes are the least satisfactory feature, 
being too often wordy, abstract, and 
technical—often, indeed, attempting to 
convey, in passing, a detailed account 
of the major syntactical constructions. 

A pupil too young to be reading Caesar’s 

Latin cannot be much enlightened on 

hearing that ‘the inflection of sum in 

combination with the gerundive is called 
the passive periphrastic conjugation.’ 

H. LISTER. 
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Das tragische Dreigestirn und seine modernen 
Beurteiler. By DR. KAMILLO HUEMER. 
Pp. 100. Viennaand Leipzig : Carl Fromme, 


1930. 
THIS book contains nine essays of varying 
length, most of which deal with the character- 
drawing of the three great ‘stars’ of the Attic 
stage. The author’s points are most conscien- 
tiously enforced with illustrations from the plays 
themselves—perhaps with excessive detail for 
the purpose of establishing not very novel 
conclusions, such as the consistency of the 
Aeschylean Orestes and Clytemnestra, and the 
view that Sophocles, despite certain modern 
judgments, really could draw character. He 
illustrates his points not only from the Greek 
tragedians, but frequently from his compatriots, 
Goethe, Schiller, and Grillparzer, and also 
from Shakespeare. He is especially on the 
look-out for inconsistency; and though he 
defends the character of Iphigenia (¢x Az/is) 
from the indictment of Aristotle in the Poetics, 
he finds the threnody of Antigone out of keeping 
with her character, in which stricture not many 
would follow him. To him three characters 
are especially unmoglich-—Orestes and Electra 
in the Orestes, and Agamemnon in the /phigenia 
in Aulis. We may agree with him when he 
finds it unnatural that the brother and sister, 
after having been stricken with compunction at 
the matricide, should proceed to plot the murder 
not only of the guilty Helen, but of the innocent 
Hermione. But the various motives that deter- 
mine the conduct of the vacillating Agamemnon 
seem most natural, and he is a very interesting 
personage. In the last essay, at the close of an 
eloquent passage, in which he enumerates the 
virtues and defects of Euripides, he declares 
that the scenes in which the dramatist has 
sacrificed unity of plot and consistency of 
character in order to make particular scenes 
effective show that one thing is wanting to him 
—-namely, das kiinstlerische Gewitssen. 
Keble College, Oxford. A. S. OWEN. 





Lucian, Plato and Greek Morals. By JOHN 
JAY CHAPMAN. Pp. 181. Boston and New 
York : Houghton Mifflin Company (Oxford : 
Blackwell), 1931. $1 or 6s. 

THIS book consists of selections from the Loeb 

and Oxford Press translations of Lucian accom- 

panied by gossipy comments and by two essays 
on Lucian and Plato, such as might be written 
by a clever and paradoxical schoolboy. Mr. 

Chapman’s opinions may be judged by such 

statements as ‘His (Plato’s) dialogues are 

drawing-room diversions,’ and by his interpreta- 
tion of some of Lucian’s dirty jokes as a ‘ charge 
of immorality’ against Socrates. His style 
may be illustrated by such sentences as: ‘In 
reading Plato I had always felt that there was, 
mixed in with the Platonic branch of Greek 
thought, an element that cannot be assimilated, 

a ptomaine that is almost too dulcet in the 

mouth ...I1 said to myself, “There is an 

opiate in this wine.”’ Such value as the book 
has is as the record of the impression made by 

Lucian and Plato on a clever, vivacious and 





interested man. The publisher’s ‘blurb’ tells- 
us that Mr. Chapman ‘ approaches the classics 
with an open mind unbefogged by the minutiae 
of classical erudition.’ This is true. But his 
book exemplifies the dangers that beset a critic 
who writes on an unfamiliar subject without the 
discipline of scholarship or any doubt of his 
own competence. R. W. LIVINGSTONE. 


Queen's University, Belfast. 





Lucretius, On the Nature of Things. Trans- 
lated by THOMAS JACKSON, M.A. Pp. viii+ 
244. Oxford: Blackwell, 1929. 7s. 6d. 

For adding yet another to the many English 
versions of this poem Mr. Jackson may plead 
novelty as his excuse. He has experimented 
with a medium as yet untried, a kind of 
‘rhythmic prose’ consisting of continuous 
iambics undivided into lines. Lacking the 
varied rhythm which gives good prose so much 
of its effect, a system such as this can hardly 
fail to prove monotonous, and in the early books 
it is not easy reading; but towards the end, as 
the translator and the reader grow accustomed 
to the method, and the rhythm obtrudes itself 
the less, it has a soothing rather than a weari- 
some effect. The special weakness of this form 
of composition is of course the tendency to 
lapse into complete and separate iambic lines ; 
these, even if they make good verse, seem out 
of place, and often they are such as no one 
writing normal prose (or verse) could ever have 
allowed himself, ¢.g. ‘as I a little while ago 
remarked’ (p. 30) or ‘to which they may, as 
one might put it, flow’ (p. 33). At times we 
find uneven distribution of the stress resulting in 
a scarcely dignified Gilbertian lilt, e.g. ‘ through 
poverty of language and through novelty of 
theme’ (p. 5) or ‘I will touch upon it briefly to the 
best of my ability’ (p. 84). Such instances will 
serve to show the pitfalls into which this method 
leads, however carefully pursued. 

So much for ‘rhythmic prose.’ From the 
point of view of translation Mr. Jackson’s work 
deserves high praise. The text translated is 
that of Mr. Bailey’s second edition, which is 
only deserted in some fifty places, usually in 
order to make sense of a corrupt passage ; such 
departures from the Oxford text are specified 
in footnotes (an exception appears to be II. 23, 
where the punctuation followed is that of the 
first edition). The translator usually follows 
Munro’s interpretation, and my list of points 
seeming to require correction is a very small 
one, though I cannot claim to have followed 
the text throughout: I. 25, de rerum natura 
omitted ; 143, demum ‘at length’; 393-4, vacuum 
translated as a noun, giving a wrong meaning 
to constitit ; 979. non est a fine profectum ‘it has 
not left its bounds’ (the sense is surely ‘it 
cannot have started from the edge’); II. 23, 
gratius omitted ; 29, cum tamen ‘ provided that’ 
(the word ‘inmates’ is also unfortunate); IV. 
715, tmmissa ‘injected’; 1247, aegre ‘reluct- 
antly’; V. 241, mortalibus figuris ‘atoms that 
will die.’ The unimportance of most of these 
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points indicates that the translation as such 
offers little scope for fault-finding. 
R. G. C. LEVENS. 
Merton College, Oxford. 


C. Sallusti Crispi Ad Caesarem Senem De 
Re Publica. By A. KURFESS. Pp. 29. Leip- 
zig: Teubner, 1930. Paper, M.1; cloth, 
M.1.60. 

IN view of the renewed interest which is being 

taken in the Sallustian Letters to Caesar, and 

of the importance which is being attached to 
their language and syntax as evidence of their 
authenticity, this up-to-date and accessible 
edition has come most opportunely. Its text 
is based on a Vatican codex of ¢. 900 A.D., 
which faithfully preserves the oldest MS. tradi- 
tion. The apparatus criticus registers all the 
lapsus calami as well as the corrections by later 
hands in the Vatican MS., and the emendations 
by Renaissance and modern scholars. Points 
of contact between the phraseology of the 
Letters and that of the Cati/ine and Jugurtha 
are given at the foot of each page, and the chief 
linguistic peculiarities of the Letters are tabu- 
lated in the appendices. The linguistic analysis 
of the Letters is naturally less complete than 
that contained in Edmar’s recent monograph 

(on which see C.2. XLV., p. 205), and it hardly 

supplies enough information to serve as a 

criterion for the genuineness of the work. But 

the reliable text which Dr. Kurfess has pro- 
vided should prove valuable alike to the philo- 
logical and to the historical students of Sallust. 
M. CARY. 
University of London. 


The Potential Subjunctive in Independent Sen- 
fences in Livy. (Smith College Classical 
Studies, No. 10.) By ANNETTE IRENE 
JAMES. Pp. ii+68. Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts, 1929. Paper. 

‘POTENTIAL’ is an unfortunate word with a 

doubtful past. It is here used as a general 

term to cover not only those disputed categories 
of the subjunctive here called the ‘Can-Could’ 

Potential and ‘May’ Potential but also the 

ordinary ‘ Prospective ' use—here called the 

*Should-Would’ Potential. The writer’s pur- 

pose is to go back to the theories of Elmer, 

Bennett, and Hale, and to examine with refer- 

ence to Elmer in particular all the relevant 

instances of Livy’s usage in independent sen- 

tences—to do in fact with Livy what Elmer did 

with Horace. In the first chapter Miss James 

finds one instance of the ‘Can’ Potential with 
the present subjunctive : cafias in Livy's Pre- 
face, § 10. Her arguments that this can only 
mean ‘You can take’ seem completely uncon- 
vincing. Miss James proceeds to pick out seven 

cases (uideres, cerneres, discerneres in 21. 4. 3, 

22. 7. 12, 28. 30.9, 30. 10. 18, 33. 48. II, 42. 30. 2, 

44. 34. 7-9) among the examples of the indefinite 

use of the 2nd person singular of the imperfect 

subjunctive in which she believes that ‘could’ 
is certainly the right translation ; but in spite of 
some subtlety of argument it is difficult to see 

how such cases can be distinguished from e.g. 
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22. 46. 4 crederes, which is classed by her as a 
‘“ Would” Potential with the idea of possibility 
definitely implied.’ We are then told that 
‘could’ is the only tolerable translation in two 
examples (9. 18. 12 and 35. 16. 4) among those 
in which the subjunctive is not the indefinite 
2nd person singular. Yet in the first passage 
the subjunctive seems excellently explained by 
assuming a suppressed condition ; and in the 
second, in spite of the writer’s objection that a 
question has just been asked, why should not 
something like ‘if you weve to answer this’ be 
understood before dicatis ? Does not the pres- 
ence of frofecto confirm this view? In the 
second chapter, Miss James is rightly conser- 
vative in interpreting those. passages in which 
the subjunctive might be translated by a poten- 
tial ‘may.’ It is significant that apart from 
the special case of subjunctives with forsttan 
and the doubtful cases of a/iguis dicat, the only 
instance regarded as ‘certainly’ belonging to 
this category is in a co-ordinate clause in 30, 26.9, 
where however (as is not remarked by the 
writer) the indefinite 2nd person singular occurs. 
The third part of the work is less controversial 
since it treats of the recognised usages of the 
prospective subjunctive. It is interesting to 
note the number of examples which may be 
best described as the subjunctive of ‘ mild asser- 
tion.’ There is a supplementary chapter con- 
taining a brief survey of tense usage, which, as 
the writer admits, is necessarily incomplete 
since no examination has been made of de- 
pendent clauses with potential force ; but the 
conclusions here drawn are sensible so far as 
they go, and it is a relief to be assured that in 
spite of Kiihner’s assertion the potential use of 
the perfect subjunctive is not used in Livy to 
refer to the past. 

As a contribution to the classification of sub- 
junctives this pamphlet may be thought to suffer 
from the fact that usage is discussed without 
reference to origins. On the other hand, the 
work is of real value as a most meritorious and 
complete collection of material which will not 
be neglected by future writers on the subjunc- 
tive in Livy. Moreover, Miss James shows a 
sane judgment in discussing the meaning of 
particular passages. So far as I have bees 
able to observe, there are no misprints or in- 
correct references. 

S. K. JOHNSON. 

University College of Swansea. 


The Lover's Manual of Ovid. Translated into 
English Verse by E. PHILLIPS BARKER. 
Pp. viit158; 16 line drawings. Oxford : 
Basil Blackwell, 1931. 10s. 6d. 

THE tone of this book is sufficiently indicated 

by the amorous tint of the binding and the 

nudities on the dust-cover. The translation 
into rhymed couplets unites considerable vigour 
with scarcely less vulgarity, and accordingly 
does not bear much resemblance to Ovid. It 
is true that English offers no didactic convention 
so well known as that which Ovid used to set off 
the novelty of his material, and a translator can 
hardly secure the poignant contrast between 
form and content on which the effect of the 
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Latin depends. But it is certainly no use 
rendering the elevated language and mock 
solemnity of the original by slang and brisk- 
ness. Here are some not extreme specimens : 


Thither to see and to be seen they trot ; 

*Tis there that maiden morals go to pot. 

But caution! Don’t forget that lamplight’s 

tricksy, 

And a wet night’s no time to judge a jixy. 

Earth tells the tale, in Heaven a chestnut still, 

Of Mars and Venus trapped by Mulciber’s 

skill. 
For so free a version it is not inaccurate. 

The drawings may possess technical merit, 
but taken with their titles they are not superior 
to Punch's jokes from the antique. 

D. W. Lucas. 

King’s College, Cambridge. 


Flavius Jostphe: Contre Apion. Texte établi 
et annoté par THEODORE REINACH et traduit 
par LEON BLUM. Pp. xxxix+264. Paris: 
‘Les Belles Lettres,’ 1930. Paper, 28 fr. 

THE pleasure of reviewing this excellent book 
is marred only by the fact that H. St. John 
Thackeray’s death has deprived the C.R. of a 
review from his pen and Josephus of a most 
careful student, and by the loss of Théodore 
Reinach also. I. Lévy completed the work. 
The introduction is clear, judicious, and in- 
structive, and the editorial work admirable. 
Reinach’s emendations (mostly collected on 
p. xiv, criticorum in usum) all deserve study, 
and not a few of them are convincing. His 
discussion of the relation of Josephus to his 
sources is eminently sane, and the short notes 
on subject-matter printed under and after the 
text give the reader what he wants. 

This book has long been a quarry to classical 
students, and I may be allowed to mention 
several points of particular interest. In I 51 
Josephus tells us how he has sold his work on 
the Jewish war to many Romans who had taken 
part in the campaign, and also to many Jews 
interested in Greek culture. This is a valuable 
indication of one form of the book-trade in 
antiquity. In I 54 J. says of his Jewish Antt- 
guities €x trav iepdav ypaupdrav peOnpunvev«a. 
Nothing could be less like a translation in our 
sense, and the phrase is important as illus- 
trating how little necessity there is to take 
literally the statement that the Potter’s Oracle 
was translated from the Egyptian (cf /.4.S. 
XLIX, 114). In I 119 J. says of Hiram mparés 
tre Tov ‘Hpaxdéous éyepow €momoaro ev ro Lepirio 
pnvi. Reinach ad /oc. quotes an inscriptional 
record of this awakening of Heracles (Ze. 
Sandan). It is an instructive parallel to the 
cult-legend of the awakening of Attis. In II 130 
J. speaks of the Athenians as said to be the 
most pious (edoeBéoraran) of the Greeks, which 
is interesting for Acts 17. 22. In conclusion, it 
may be suggested that the difficulty in II 255 
is due either to the loss of something a little 
earlier describing the Greek practice of ex- 
plaining away objectionable myths allegorically 
or to an accidentai failure on the part of Josephus 
to include this. A. D. NOCK. 

Harvard University. 
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Tacitus: The Histories. With an English 
Translation by CLIFFORD H. MooreE of 
Harvard University (Books IV-V). Zhe 
Annals, with an English Translation by JOHN 
JACKSON (Books I-III). (The Loeb Library.) 
Pp. 643, 3 maps. London: Heinemann; 
New York, Putnam, 1931. Cloth, 1os. net. 

IN this volume Mr. Moore concludes his trans- 
lation of the Azstories, which is followed by 
Mr. Jackson’s version of Ammna/s I-III. Mr. 
Moore’s first instalment was reviewed in 
C.R. XL (1926), p. 220, and the defects there 
noted recur in the second. Felicitous diction 
is sometimes to seek: such a chance, for 
instance, as ettam sapientibus cupido gloriae 
novissima exuitur (where Milton’s line might 
have given a cue) is badly missed by the render- 
ing ‘the passion for glory is that from which 
even philosophers last divest themselves.’ And 
such a blemish as the translation of cunctis 
vitae officits aeguabilis by ‘equal to all of life’s 
duties’ is disconcerting. Serviceable as this 
version of the AZstories is, it is hardly an 
improvement on its predecessors. 

Mr. Jackson’s contribution is of a notable 
quality. It is the work of a first-class scholar, 
who has a fine feeling for style. His version is 
not only accurate: his deft and natural phras- 
ing makes ita pleasure to read, and almost 
allows one to forget that it is a translation. 
Here and there, no doubt, the reader may 
prefer this or that variation of word or phrase, 
but, taken as a whole, it is an unusually success- 
ful effort, and it may fairly be called the best 
version that has been produced. 

J. G. C. ANDERSON. 


Brasenose College, Oxford. 





Athenaeus: The Deipnosophists. With an 
English translation by C. B. GULICK, Eliot 
Professor of Greek Literature, Harvard 
University. In seven volumes. IV. Pp. 
x+606. (Loeb Classical Library.) London: 
Heinemann (New York: Putnam), 1930. 
Cloth, 10s.; leather, 12s. 6d. 

THE translator makes mistakes: on his first 

page, at 331a, 6 ray KpiOav Stxedixds pédipyds 

éort Spaypns ‘Sicilian barley is worth only a 

shilling a medimnus’; on his second, at 331c, d 

(as at 332a), dpuxrovs ‘digging’; 374b eis ror 

hBaverdv xararepeiv (to the grocers’ to be cut 

up for wrappings—the fate of bad verse: see 

Hor. Efis?. II. i. 269 and the commentators) ‘to 

the dealers in frankincense to chop up with it’; 

374d Aéyerac Sé Kai adexropis nai ddéxrwp (that 
pair of words also is found for hen and cock) 

‘by this he means a hen and a cock’; 

397¢ éxwv émiypappa epi radv (entitled De 

Pavonibus) ‘containing an epigram on pea- 

cocks.’ Tenses are mistaken at 352a, 385b, 

426a. These faults may be misprints: 343d 

‘could’ for ‘would,’ 356d divn for pivn, 359a 

‘deprecatingly’ for ‘depreciatingly,’ 405a ‘is 

only’ for ‘only is,’ 423a ‘on’ for ‘or.’ The 

editor has done little good to the text: at 407 

Meineke did not want to read aomepe 6, with 

crasis ; at 420b [avdés for matdss would have 

been proposed long ago if the satyrs had been 
children of Pan. 
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Compare C.R. XLIV. 83. Dr. Gulick has 
still much Greek to learn. Yet I should be 
sorry to lack his help. E. HARRISON. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Tertullian, Apology, De Spectaculis, with an 
English translation by T. R. GLOVER ; Minu- 
citus Felix, with an English translation by 
G. H. RENDALL, based on the unfinished 
version by W. C. A. KERR. (The Loeb 
Classical Library, No. 250.) London: Heine- 
mann ; New York: Putnam, 1931. Cloth, 
tos. ; leather, 12s. 6d. 

‘ THE noblest oration that antiquity has left us’ 

was bound to find a place in the Loeb Classical 

Library, and could not have found a better 

translator than Dr. Glover, who has been a 

student of the author for very many years. He 

has that natural sympathy with Tertullian 
which is essential to the production of a spirited 
version, and I doubt not that his translation 
will be regarded as the best of all English 
renderings. He is, I believe, the first of all 
translators to notice the pun on the name of 

Tacitus in Chapter 16. In the note on p. 10, 

read ‘in the’ for ‘and’: on p. 20, the translator 

has failed to observe that Chrestus was a 

common slave name: on p. 67, I find the 

rendering ‘before the lead,’ etc., too brief in 

English. 

Apart from the Agology, no treatise of Ter- 
tullian has a more general appeal than the De 
Spectaculis with its eloquent epilogue. Here 
Dr. Glover has not had so many predecessors, 
but his version contains many apt renderings. 
The reprinting of the numbers of the pages of 
the Agobardine MS. from the margins of the 
Vienna edition was unnecessary, and will puzzle 
the curious reader ; the note on p. 242 overlooks 
the fact that consignare refers rather to con- 
firmation than to baptism: frimos homines 
diabolus elisii (c. 18), as homines means Adam 
and Eve, is not correctly rendered ‘the devil 
first crushed men.’ 

To fill out the volume the much overrated 
Octavius of Minucius Felix is appended, and 
forms a sort of anti-climax to the preceding 
works. The text of Waltzing is used as the 
basis of the translation, perhaps because the 
edition of J. Martin (Bonn, 1930) appeared too 
late to be substituted for Waltzing’s. Waltzing, 
in fact, did much greater service to the study of 
Minucius by the publication of his Lexicon 
Minucianum, which is not mentioned by Dr. 
Rendall. The translation is excellent and con- 
tains many apt renderings. But inc. 5, 1, the 
emphatic cum maxime is ignored, and ‘our 
inquiry ’ should be ‘our present (07 immediate) 
inquiry’; c. 7, 4, the abbreviation ‘Lic.’ for 
Licinius is ugly and quite unauthorised ; c. 10, 1, 
the translator has forgotten that in post- 
classical Latin fplerigue and pPlerumgue are 
weaker than in early Latin, and he should have 
rendered ‘very many or all of which are true’ 
(ff. c. 27, 5, c. 36, 3); c. 10, 5, ‘diligently’ 
should be ‘carefully, minutely’; c. 11, 1, the 
solecism fofo deserved a note (though it is 
sometimes found in the MSS. of early authors, 
it is here probably due to the ‘very illiterate 





copyist’ [p. 313] of the sole MS.); c. 12, 1, the 
translator does not apparently hed that mec 
saltem=ne ... quidem; C. 14, 5, tranferunt i is 
printed for transferunt ; c. 18, 3, ‘has insuffi- 
cient’ would be better than “lacks * s Ce 83, 1, it 
is unsafe to give the classical sense to denigque, 
and it should be rendered by ‘further’ rather 
than ‘lastly’; c. 25, 2, ‘ profligates’ is too vague 
to represent zncest?; C. 33, 4; Antonius Iulianus 
deserved a note; c. 36, 2, ‘ elsewhere’ should 
be ‘on another occasion’; c. 37, 2, Aomestare 
militiam probably means ‘ pay his soldiers.’ 

A. SOUTER. 

University of Aberdeen. 


La Rhétorique de Saint Augustin d’apres les 
Tractatus in Ioannem. Par MARIE COM- 
EAU. Pp. xx+103. Paris: Boivin, 1930, 

DR. MARIE COMEAU has for some years been 

devoting minute study to the works of St. 

Augustine, particularly those on the Johannine 

writings. In addition to the volume under con- 

sideration, she has published Saint Augustin, 

Exégéte du Quatriéme Evangile (Paris: Beau- 

chesne, 1930), .a work of exceptional merit, 

which, however, concerns the theologian more 
than the classical scholar. The 124 7vractatus 

(Homilies) of St. Augustine on St. John’s Gospel 

were all preached before his congregation at 

Hippo Regius, and perhaps taken down by a 

shorthand writer. They contain ample evidence 

that they were spoken, and therefore have their 
place in the history of rhetoric. 

The author, whose work is distinguished by 
learning, sound judgment, and an attractive 
style, begins by showing how much Augustine 
depends on the study of Cicero, then treats the 
subjects of popular preaching, Gorgian figures, 
and ecclesiastical tradition, All these are illus- 
trated by appropriate quotations from Augustine 
and other writers, pagan and Christian. 

The bibliography has been rather hurriedly 
copied out, for three works are mentioned with- 
out place and date of publication. Deferrari’s 
articles in the American Journal of Philology 
ought to have been mentioned, and De Labri- 
olle’s Histoire might have been ‘cited according 
to the second edition. There are misprints on 
pages 27, 28, 29 (three), 47, and the printer has 
used a Z hardly to be distinguished from /. 

University of Aberdeen. A. SOUTER. 


SISTER MARIE MADELEINE GETTY: The Life 
of the North Africans as revealed in the 
Sermons of Saint Augustine. Pp. xvit+158. 
SISTER MARY DOROTHEA DIEDERICH: 
Vergil in the Works of St. Ambrose. Pp. 
xvi+130. (Catholic University of America, 
Patristic Studies, Vols. XXVIII, XXIX.) 
Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D.C., 1931. Paper, $3 each. 

PROBABLY only the dozen or so living persons 

who have read through the 520 sermons of 

St. Augustine that are in print know what a 

wealth of material there is in them to illustrate 

the habits and morals of the people to whom 
they were addressed. Sister Marie Madeleine 
has therefore performed a useful service in 
putting this work together from the sermons, of 
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which her teacher, Dr. Deferrari, has himself 
written in so illuminating a manner. Her work 
is divided into chapters thus : Occupations and 
Professions, Amusements, Daily Life, Christian 
Society, and Superstitious Practices. Every- 
one interested in ancient society should read this 
extremely attractive work, which has an excellent 
table of contents and is well indexed. 

The following notes occur to me: p. ix, for 
‘Constant’ read ‘ Coustant’; p. xiii, for ‘ Augus- 
tium’ read ‘Augustinum’; p. xiv, for ‘ Berlin’ 
read ‘German’ ; p. 10, the reference to African 
marble shows ignorance of the fact that Numidian 
marble had been for centuries much used in 
Italy (cf., for example, the Sz/vae of Statius) ; 
P- 12, trade with India was not only ‘ possible’ 

ut actual (see Friedlinder’s Sittengeschichte for 
references) ; p. 23, n. 91, cf. Watson’s Style and 
Language of St. Cyprian, pp. 196, 248; p. 41, 
for ‘89’ read ‘19’; p. 51, the translation of the 
last passage is poor; p. 65, n. 30, for ‘hiemen’ 
read ‘hiemem’; p. 84, n. 101, add /.7.S. xix 
73-78, xx 183. 

Among the flood of volumes that has poured 
forth from the press recently in evidence of the 
universal adoration of Vergil, Sister Mary 
Dorothea’s work finds a worthy place. It is 
the bare truth to say that every subsequent 
Latin writer, whether well or poorly educated, 
whether pagan or Christian, shows traces of 
Vergil’s influence, and Ambrose was a pro- 
duct of the highest culture of the day, whose 
style was ‘uncontaminated’ by study of the 
Latin Bible till he had reached middle age. 
His works therefore show abundant traces of 
Vergilian study. Earlier students, like Manitius 
and Peiper, have of course found many imitations 
of Vergil in Latin poets, but there is still a good 
deal of work to be done in tracing his influence 
in later prose writers. The present work is a 
detailed and valuable contribution to that side 
of the subject. It takes each of Ambrose’s 
works in turn, and discriminates between un- 
doubted and doubtful imitations. 

On p. 26 n. * Ozeanus’ should be ‘ Oceanus.’ 

A. SOUTER. 

University of Aberdeen. 


The Oldest Manuscript of the Vulgate Gospels. 
Deciphered and edited, with an Introduction 
and Appendix, by CUTHBERT HAMILTON 
TURNER. Pp. lxiii+ 217. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1931. 21s. net. 

THE publication of this very careful collation of 

the St. Gall fragments of the Vulgate Gospels 

(2) has been awaited for a quarter of a century. 

Much was difficult to decipher, and must have 

meant several weeks of work at the original and 

the photographs. Minute care has evidently 
been exercised. The introductory matter was 
left unfinished through the lamented death of 

Professor Turner, whose accuracy and scholar- 

ship are visible in much of it, especially in the 

analysis of the abbreviations and the spelling, 
and the acute suggestions as to St. Jerome’s 
habits in these matters. 

As to the text, Professor Turner's interest 
was in the determination of what St. Jerome 
actually wrote rather than in the history of the 
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transmission. He argues that = is often right 
against all other witnesses, and is inclined to 
regard it as the best MS. of all, though he 
admits that Wordsworth and White were justified 
in following as a rule the Northumbrian group 
AYAS, with H and often F. These are con- 
nected with Naples, with Squillace perhaps, with 
Capua, whereas = is from North Italy, in Turner’s 
opinion. He regards it as near to M (which is 
now at Milan) ; but the relationship to J (frag- 
menta Forojuliensia) and 2 (the Harleian 
Gospels) is far closer. Such examination as I 
have been able to make shows = to be full of 
Old Latin readings, the same that we find in 
the Irish family DELQR, at all events in 
Matthew and Mark; while it is closer to the 
Old Latin readings of the Spanish CT in Lk. 
Many of these readings agree with the Greek ; 
and = has Greek equivalents written here and 
there in the margin. Possibly its singular read- 
ings are corrections according to a Greek codex 
rather than authentic Jerome. The problem 
deserves study. Great thanks are due to Pro- 
fessor Souter for editing the book without 
delay. H. JOHN CHAPMAN. 
Downside A bbey. 


Testi Cristiani con versione italian: a fronte: 
Introduzione e commente. Diretti da G. 
MANACORDA. Florence: ‘Testi Cristiani.’ 

II. Romano il Melode: /unz. A cura di GIU- 
SEPPE CAMMELLI. Pp. 407. 1930. 

III. Teodoreto: Terapia dei morbi pagant. A 
cura di NICOLA FESTA. Pp. 365. 1931. 

IV. S. Massimo Confessore: La Mistagogia ed 
aliyi scritt?, A cura di RAFFAELE CAN- 
TARELLA. Pp. 292. 1931. 

Cloth, L. 25 each. 

OF all the hymn-writers of the Greek Church 

St. Romanos is the acknowledged master, and 

after centuries of eclipse he is now being recog- 

nised for what he is. Krumbacher planned a 

complete edition of his works, but did not live 

to carry out the project, and of his very numerous 
hymns it appears that the greater number are 
still only to be read inthe MSS. In this volume, 
edited by Cammelli, we have eight of these 
xovrax.a, With textual notes and an Italian trans- 
lation ; and though it is not much in comparison 
with the whole, it is at least something for 
which to be grateful. And the more so as one 
of these, a xovrdx.ov on the Resurrection, is now 
printed for the first time. The introduction to 
the volume gives us what can be known of the 
life of Romanos; it is now certain that it is to 
the sixth and not to the eighth century that he 
must be dated; then an account of his metre 
and of the structure of his hymns. The re- 
marks on the language are of some interest ; 
the editor misses the fact that Romanos’ 
oddities are unified in being steps towards the 
modern form of the language. The volume is 
welcome as making accessible to the general 
reader the results of the labours of Pitra, Krum- 
bacher and Maas, and we only wish it had been 
possible to give us more of these stately and 
moving poems, so much better to our taste than 
the more arid xavdves by which they were 
ousted from the services of the Church. 

The second book gives a text and Italian 
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translation of a first volume (Books I-VI) of 
Theodoret’s ‘EAAnvixay Oeparevrixy maOnyudrov. 
It is interesting to see €AAnvixds used here with 
practically its later meaning of Jagan. The 
text is preceded by an introduction. 

In the third of these volumes Cantarella gives 
us in text and Italian translation five prose 
works and a few hymns of the seventh-century 
opponent of the Monothelite heresy, Maximos 
the Confessor. Maximos was a most prolific 
writer; here we are given a concise list of his 
works, and it fills eleven pages ; of the examples 
we have here perhaps the treatise Muoraywyia 
is the most interesting. We have in addition 
an introduction on the anti-monothelite theology 
of Maximos, critical notes on the text, which is 
that of Migne, a somewhat swollen bibliography, 
and full indexes. 

These three volumes are II, III, and IV 
of a series of Christian texts, both Greek and 
Latin. It deserves a warm welcome. 

R. M. DAWKINS. 

Exeter College, Oxford. 





Serta Leodiensia. Mélanges de Philologie 
classique publiés 4 l’occasion du Centenaire 
de l’indépendance de la Belgique. Pp. 327. 
(Bibliothéque de la Faculté de Philosophie 
et Lettres de l'Université de Liége, Fasc. 
XLIV.) Liége: Vaillant-Carmanne ; Paris : 
Champion, 1930. Paper, 80 fr. 

MLLE. J. CROISSANT, Un nouveau Discours 

de Thémistius. On a discourse which exists in 

an Arabic translation of a Syriac version (pub- 

lished by P. Cheikho in A/-Machricg, 1920), 

vindicating its authenticity chiefly from internal 

evidence. P. Debouxhtay, L’/nvocation au 

Christ Médecin de Timgad. On an inscription 

in Timgad Museum, suggesting a new inter- 

pretation. A. Delatte, Fata Pythagorae cog- 
nata. Explains the feeling of awe attaching to 
the bean in mystic cults by reference to 
totemism and the symbolism of human reproduc- 
tion. A. Delatte, Le lexique de botanigque du 

Parisinus gr. 2419. A_ useful publication 

followed by an index. A. Delatte, Za réalité du 

dialogue de [Octavius de Minucius Felix. It 
is a patchwork in which the inconsistencies are 
contrived to strengthen the case of the Christian 

apologist. A. Delatte and Ch. Josserand, 4 

propos de la Basiligue de la Porte Majeure. 

Relates this inter alia to a Tuscan inscription 

found by Vogliano. Mlle. M. Delcourt, Zuri- 

pide et les événements de 431-424. Traces the 
reflections of contemporary history in the plays. 

E. Derenne, Didymes ou Jasos? The ephebus- 

lists IBM 924-6 come from Iasos. Mlle. Y. 

Dumoulin and J. B. Paulus, L’Offrande a 

Priape. Suggest mihi glauca duro oliva cocta 

ab Africo in (Virg.) Priap. ii.9. R. Folhalle, 

Noms d’animaux et noms de plantes en grec 

ancien. Draws conclusions from the existence 

of many names of double meaning or double 
formation. Ant. Grégoire, Motes sur la place 
occupée par les particules ye and 8é dans la 

versification homérigue. Gives statistics. L. 

Halkin, /nscriptions et antiquités romaines de 

Belgique, de Hollande et d Angleterre signalées 

dans les ltinératres de Debuisson-Aubenav (1627- 
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1638). Mainly quotation ; commends his accu- 
racy. J. Hubaux, Une Epode dOvide. A long 
article, ascribing Catalepton XIII. to Ovid and 
relating it the Basilica of the Porta Maggiore 
in respect of the worship of Cotyto and the 
‘ Baptae.’ V. Larcock, Socrate, Gandhi. Com- 
pares and contrasts. Jos. Mansion, Sur de sens 
dun mot grec.: avardocw. The meaning differs 
completely according to context. L. Philippart, 
A propos dun prétendu discours perdu de 
Thémistius. Rejects the attempt of Schenkl 
and others to identify the discourse mentioned 
in a letter of Libanius with that entitled @:Aé- 
mods. A. Severyns, De quelques anachronismes 
dans les podmes homériques. Classifies into 
‘conscious,’ ‘ pseudo-,’ ‘ authentic,’ ‘ composite.’ 
A. Severyns, La ‘ Petite Iliade’ et le Papyrus 
Rylands XXII. The papyrus, summary of the 
Little Iliad of Lesches, is the oldest summary 
we have of a cyclic poem and superior to the 
Iliad-summaries ascribed to Proclus. 


Charisteria Alois Rzach zum achtzigsien Ge- 
burtstag dargebracht. Pp. 186, with a 
photograph and 3 plates. Reichenberg: 
Gebriider Stiepel, 1930. Paper, M. 9. 

M. ADLER, Der Arkesilaus-Papyrus. Revises 

Festa’s edition (Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung, 

1906), prints text and restoration, sees in the 

Athene mentioned a syncretistic Greek-Egyptian 

divinity, here symbolic of atroxivnros dopa, con- 

cludes that the fragment is of a speech. A. 

Biedl, Ararum quas Vergilius (Aen. i, 109) 

commemoravit situs definitur. They are the 

rocks now called Skerki-Riff, and the Roman- 

Carthaginian treaty mentioned in the scholia 

(ad loc.) is assigned to 306 B.c. V. Ehrenberg, 

Eunomia. Discusses mythology, history and 

meaning. V. Fluss, Zur alttschechischen Cicero- 

Ubersetzung des Rehor Hrubs von Jeleni. 

Scrutinises the translation by this fifteenth- 

century humanist of the Pavadoxa contained in 

MS. XVII., H. 13 of the Library éf the Univer- 

sity of Prague, Fol. 58b-75b. J. Geffcken, 

Bdoxavos Saipwv. Collects passages, discusses 

meaning, and relates to various religious beliefs, 

comparing certain early Christian conceptions. 

A. Gnirs, Zur Topegraphie des Markomannen- 

landes. The capital, Marobudon, lies in the 

S.W. quarter of Bohemia not far from the 

boundary of the Hermunduri. A. Gotsmich, 

Ein attisches Hekateton (Sammlung des Stiftes 

Hohenfurth). Discusses the work and the type 

(with five photographs). Fr. Groh, ’Emorarns 

Ttav mputaveav. A note on ’A@. Tov. 44 1; 

for fuller treatment see G.’s article in Listy 

filologicke, S. 444 ff. K. Holzinger, Kritische 

Bemerkungen 2u den spaitbyzantinischen Ari- 

stophanesscholien. Defends against Koster 

Zacher’s view that the scholia in Parisinus 

2821 and Vaticanus 1294 are both of Triclinius, 

youthful and maturer work respectively.  T. 

Hopfner, Das Diagramm der Ophiten. On 

Celsus-Origenes, VI, 21 ff., with diagrams. 

J. Jiithner, Kalokagathia. Discusses forms, 

meaning and origin. A. Klotz, Bettrage zur 

Analyse des geographischen Kapitels tm Ge- 

schichtswerk des Orosius (1. 2). Deals with 


Agrippa’s Commentarit and their use by later 
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writers (supplements K.’s Quaestiones Plinianae 
geographicae, 1906, p. 68). E. Lieben, Zin 
Epigrammenkranz des Martial. On Ep. 1. 
6, 14, 22, 48, 51, 60, 104, with an examination 
of the meaning of Ep. I. 44. E. Martini, Zur 
handschriftlichen Ueberlieferung der ‘ Biblio- 
theke’ des Photios. Publishes the result of his 
recent examination of Cod. Vatic. gr. 1930-31. 
J]. Mesk, Zantalos bei Pindar. On the mean- 
ing of pera rpi@v réraprov wovor, Pind. Ol. I. 60; 
considers the interpretation given in the scholia 
most probable, but shows difficulties. K. Mras, 
Das Existenzminimum im alten Athen. Follows 
a hint in Lucian, Dial. Meret. VI. 1. K. Prinz, 
Zu Theocrits Thalysia. Explains Theocr. VII. 
69-70, by reference to the drinking custom in 
Martial, I. 71. L. Radermacher, Zur. Andr. 
117 ff., und der Sinn von érixavos. Explains 
from usage of ¢mixowos in Herodotus and others. 
S. Reiter, Das Epitaph des Iulius Faustus 
(CLE 2121). It is adialogue between the dead 
son (lines 3-8, 11-14) and the surviving mother 
(lines 1, 2, 9, 10); linguistic notes follow. 
M. Schmaus, Die Trinitétslehre des Fulgentius 
von Ruspe. F. is the ‘Geisteserbe Augustins,’ 
and his importance lies in the skill and the 
force with which he champions against the 
Arian heretics ‘das von der Vergangenheit 
aufgehaufte trinitarische Gedankengut. A. 
Stein, ’Emwioxeyis. It is the word for the annual 
remeasurement (by émioxémra under the super- 
vision of imperial procurators) of land in Egypt 
after the Nile-flood ; a list of such procurators 
as have been traced is appended. E. Weiss, 
Die drei Fassungen des Interdictum ‘ Uti posst- 
detis' tberlieferungsgeschichtlich betrachtet, 
Gaius has a shortened version, Ulpian gives it 
‘yom Standpunkt der Julianischen Edikts- 
redaktion,’ Festus gives an older, apparently 
republican, form. R. W. MOORE. 


Serta Rudbergiana, Ediderunt H. HOLST et 
A. M@RLAND. Pp. 87. Oslo: A. W. 
Brogger, 1931. 

L. BRuN, Der Besuch Jesu in Nazareth nach 

lukas. Examines St. Luke iv. 16 ff. with 

reference to the synoptic problem. S. Eitrem, 

Varia. Restorations, etc., in papyri, and 

several notes on Aristophanes, Frogs. 

Fridrichsen, E-xegetisches zu den Paulusbriefen. 

On Rom, iii. 8, 1 Cor. iii. 9, Col. iii. 14, 1 Tim. 

it. « ff H. Holst, A Denarius Subaeratus 

from the Emperor Augustus. Ona coin found 
in Norway, now lost, known only from Str¢m’s 

‘ Beskrivelse over Eger-Praestegjaeld’ (Copen- 

hagen, 1784). H. P. L’Orange, Zum rémischen 

Portrat friihkonstantinischer Zeit, On the 

head of a boy, now in Oslo, relating it to other 

period-types. E. Molland, Aw, Einige syntak- 
tische Beobachtungen. Starting from a crux 
in Romans ii. 1, classifies the uses of 80, show- 
ing that it usually points to a following reason. 

H, Morland, Zur neuen Oribasiusausgabe. 

Corrects Raeder’s edition (1926-8) in two 

places. E. Skard, Zur rhodischen Rede des 

Demosthenes. ‘... wir nicht umhinkénnen 

fiir einen isokrateischen Erbteil zu erklaren.’ 

Emil Smith, Some Observations on the Phono- 

logy of the Ancient Greek Dialects. Compares 


phonological changes in the various dialects in 
point of time and suggests the application of 
such criteria to the study of Greek pre-history. 
S. P. Thomas, Ad Ziv. XXI. 18, 13. Suggests 
facto for ‘sinu ex toga facio.’ R. Ullmann, 
Les Clausules dans les Discours de Tacite. 
Gives statistics for the principal speeches, con- 
cludes that in clausulae T. is non-rhythmical. 
P. @stbye, Dret Textstellen. On Soph. O.C. 
1452 f., proposing dpérev for rei, Dem. Phil. 
iii. 18, and Quint. X. 1, 6, proposing z# adds 
alia for alits alia. L. Amundsen, Svpmrapa= 
‘and company’ in commercial papyri ; discusses 
etymology. R. W. MOORE. 
Rossall School. 


Au Seuil de Notre Histoire. WLecons faites au 
Collége de France. II.: 1914-1923. III.: 
1923-1930. Par C. JULLIAN. Pp. 292, 220. 
Paris: Boivin. Paper, 20 and 18 fr. 

M. JULLIAN’S first volume of lectures, intro- 

ductory to a study of Celtic and Roman Gaul, 

was reviewed in C.&. XLIV., p. 205. The 
second volume sustains throughout an elaborate 
vindication of Nationality and an uncompromis- 
ing condemnation of Imperialism, ancient and 
modern. The first five lectures, which were 
delivered during the war, refer in no measured 
terms to contemporary realities (cf review in 

Rev. Et. anc., January-March, 1931, p. 89). 

But we turn to Gaul. 

After emphasising the antiquity of national 
consciousness in Gaul, as attested by literary 
and archaeological evidence, M. Jullian pro- 
ceeds to combat the orthodox view that the loss 
of Gallic independence before the advance of 
Roman Imperialism was inevitable ; through 
internal disunion and fratricidal feud the Gauls 
brought (otherwise avoidable ?) destruction upon 
themselves. While Romanisation, or more truly 
‘la conversion du monde a I'Hellénisme,’ intro- 
duced into Gaul the alphabet and script, re- 
presentational art, religious anthropomorphism, 
lapidary construction, and coinage, yet the lack 
of these cultural devices in pre-Roman Gaul in 
no way disproves the existence of civilisation 
among the Celts. Civilisation may exist with- 
out culture; and M. Jullian protests strongly 
against ‘cette idée injuste et dangereuse que 
culture et civilisation sont choses pareilles et 
solides.’ Civilisation is the ‘ puissance de l’Ame 
en esprit et en morale,’ and culture ‘l’ensemble 
des modalités par lesquelles cette Ame traduit 
et transmet ses pensées’ (p. 217). The mere- 
tricious majesty of the Roman Empire is not 
admired by M. Jullian. ‘L’Hellénisme a été la 
lumiére du monde antique.’ The sole justifica- 
tion of an empire lies in the fulfilment of its 
moral obligation ‘préparer des civilisations 
affaiblies A recouvrer une nouvelle vie.’ But 
the dull monotony of standardised existence 
under the Roman Imperial system crushed 
individual national aspirations, so that ‘ cet 
ouvrage de fondre des patries, l’Empire Romain 
s’y est montré impuissant.’ 

This enthusiastic eulogy of the ‘culte de la 
patrie,’ presented in a style both eloquent and 
lucid, is recommended to all who are interested 
in the life of ancient Gaul. 
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In his third and last volume M. Jullian devotes 
the first two lectures to a defence of military 
history (cof Hev. Et. anc., April-June, 1931, 
p- 194) and a consideration of ‘la valeur morale 
de Vhistoire.’ Then follows a survey of the 
material culture, ‘tout le confort de la vie 
moderne,’ of Romanised Gaul, succeeded in 
turn by an analysis of the emotional significance 
of its arts and crafts, and a rapid but penetrating 
glance at ancient magical and religious sym- 
bolism. Turning to ‘la vertu du Christianisme,’ 
M. Jullian asserts the importance of the episco- 
pate in early French history, and remarks that 
its functions were analogous to those of the 
Druids. The maladministration of the Empire 
is illustrated by the events contingent on the 
arrest of St. Paul and Pliny’s governorship of 
Bithynia (pp. 158-60). ‘Jamais la France ne 
fut plus malheureuse que sous des empereurs 
romains’ (p. 150). The last lecture, on ‘les 
forces éternelles de la Gaule,’ emphasises the 
survival of the Gallic ‘civitates’ in the early 
Christian dioceses and in the modern depart- 
ments (approximately), ‘le phénoméne le plus 
surprenant de notre histoire.’ In conclusion, 
we would affirm that these three inspiriting 
volumes of introductory lectures covering a 
period of twenty-five years are a further eloquent 
evidence of the work of a great historian. 

A. N. NEWELL. 

University of Manchester. 





Heidelberger Kontririndex der griechischen 
Papyrusurkunden. Leitung: OTTO GRa- 
DENWITZ ; Bearbeiter : FRIEDRICH BILABEL, 


ERWIN PFEIFFER, ARTUR LAUER. Pp. 
x+127. Berlin: Weidmann, 1931. Paper, 
M. 12. 


THE introduction to this volume is headed by a 
quotation from Gradenwitz’s Einfithrung in die 
Papyruskunde (1900), to which volume was 
annexed a ‘contrary index’ to some of the 
more important volumes of papyrus texts then 
in existence. The present volume is the realisa- 
tion of a more ambitious scheme; and the 
initiator deserves the warm thanks and the con- 
gratulations of all papyrologists on the comple- 
tion of the arduous task. The list contains 
‘alle Worte aus Preisigkes Wé6rterbuch nebst 
den dort als zu hiufig und nichtssagend fehlen- 
den’ and the words contained in texts pub- 
lished too late for inclusion in that work, down 
to 1928, together with some privately supplied 
from unpublished papyri. Words not in Prei- 
sigke are italicised and are separately collected, 
in alphabetical order from the initial letter, in 
list C, with references to their sources. In 
list B are given mutilated and contracted 
words. 

A list like this, in which words are given in 
alphabetical order from the final letter back- 
wards, will be of enormous utility to editors, 
who, faced with a word the beginning of which 
is lost, may save themselves much racking of 
the memory by turning to this index. Its use- 
fulness for them is increased by its limitation to 
papyri; for the vocabulary of these documents 
is a limited one, and it is an advantage to have 
only words known in papyrus usage. To the 
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philologist the limitation will be less welcome ; 
but even he may profitably consult this, after 
all, very long list of words arranged not by their 
beginnings but by their endings. The volume 
will be an ren ere _ of every properly 
ipped papyrological library. 
Tee re ee uf H. I. BELL. 
British Museum. 


Byzantine Mosaics in Greece: Hosios Lucas 
and Daphni. By ERNST DiEz and OTTO 
Demus. Pp. xv+117; 15 colour plates, 
3 plans, 136 photographic reproductions. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1931. Cloth, $8. ; ; 

THIS book, published under American auspices 
by two German scholars, inevitably challenges 
comparison with the English and French mono- 
graphs on St. Luke in Phocis by Schultz and 
Barnsley (1901) and on Daphni by Millet 
(1899), both illustrated (partly in colour) by 
reproductions from original photographs and 
drawings. What justifies this new book? In 
lucidity, arrangement, and, above all, style, it is 
far inferior to its predecessors, but it excels 
them in the number and quality of its illustra- 
tions, especially the fifteen coloured ones, 
where, as the Preface claims, ‘autochrome 
photographic plates taken directly from the 
original mosaics are . . . for the first time 
introduced.’ 

The text is full of strangely spelt words and 
strangely used phrases; the technical second 
half, on the Figure Composition, the Colour, 
the different Masters, and the development of 
Middle Byzantine mosaics, requires for com- 
prehension not only expert knowledge but a 
visit to the spot; and the popular first three 
chapters, on Middle Byzantine Art generally, 
the Hieratic Style, and Iconography, are 
marred by inaccuracies and omissions. Alexius | 
is called Alexius II, and Michael III becomes 
Michael II (p. 21, ll. 19, 35) ; ‘ Blachernes’ (p. 7) 
is put at the ‘west end’ of Constantinople ; 
four evangelists, including Mark and Luke, are 
counted among the twelve Apostles (p. 14); 
and the ‘Council of Nicaea’ (p. 10) can be 
neither Nicaea I (325) nor Nicaea II (787) 
when Images were restored. There is no map 
or description of the two sites, no explanation 
(such as may be found in Dalton or Diehl) of 
unusual meanings like Anastasis and Hetoi- 
masia (pp. 70, 73), only a meagre Historical 
Appendix, and at the end no Index. _ ; 

However, for the instructive ‘ Christological 
Cycle’ of Chapter IV, the three plans, the 
colour plates and the 136 photographs, every 
reader must be grateful. 

Oxford. GEORGINA BUCKLER. 


Sternglaube und Sterndeutung. By FRANZ 
BOLL, 4th edition by W. GUNDEL. Pp. xiv + 
230; 24 plates and a map. Leipzig and 
Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 1931. Rm. 13.60 
(unbound, 11). 

THIs fourth edition is for the most part a reprint 

of the third. I have observed small changes 

or additions on pp. 119 f. and 153 f., and there 
may be others. None of the errors pointed out 
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in C.R. XLI pp. 70 f. is corrected, though some 
of them are gross. Eight new pages giving a 
survey of the literature from 1926 to 1930 are 
subjoined ; nine illustrations are added and one 
subtracted. The index is corrected, much en- 
larged, and divided into Personen- ‘und Sach- 
vegester, ae, and Autorenregister. 
A. E. HOUSMAN. 


Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome. 
Vol. IX. Pp. 196; 36 plates. Rome: 
American Academy, 1931. Paper. 

Or the eight articles in this volume, seven 

meena 4 interest classical scholars. The most 

rtant of these is perhaps Frederick W. 
Shipley’s Chronology of the Building Operations 
in Rome from the Death of Caesar to the Death 
of Augustus, a detailed and very valuable 
survey, largely based upon the theory that 
building operations are usually to be connected 
with triumphs rather than with consulates. 

Henry A. Sanders contributes two careful dis- 

cussions of ancient Latin documents in the 

Michigan Collection, one dealing with two frag- 

mentary wooden birth-certificates, the other 

with three papyrus documents of military 
character. Raymond T. Ohl gives a complete 
list of the inscriptions preserved in the American 

Academy at Rome, with detailed accounts of 

thirty-five hitherto unpublished and of two 

which had been thought lost. He also describes 

eight forgeries from Palestrina bought in 1904 

and 1905, and eight Renaissance inscriptions. 

Gorham P. Stevens gives an interesting and 

convincing analysis of the method employed in 

designing the volutes of the Temple of Athena 
at Priene, and Homer F. Pfeiffer contributes 
attractive descriptions and restorations of the 

Theatre at Dugga and of the Library at Timgad. 

All these articles, except Shipley’s, are excel- 

lently illustrated, and the printing is of the 

usual high standard, though an occasional slip 
like ‘esists’ (p. 91) betrays the Italian com- 
positor. The eighth article, by Anne Fitz- 
gerald, is a beautifully illustrated account of 
the fourteenth-century painter Guariento di 
Arpo. D. S. ROBERTSON. 


Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Der Sallusttext im Altertum. By R. ZIMMER- 
MANN. Pp. 155. Munich: Urania Press, 
1931. 

SALLUST’s intriguing archaisms, and his alluring 

tricks of style, brought it about that he was ex- 

tensively quoted and imitated iby later Latin 
writers ; and these ‘testimonia’ of subsequent 
authors. provide an unusually good check on 
our MS. tradition of his text. By a careful 
survey of later Roman literature Dr. Zimmer- 
mann has added considerably to our collection 
of Sallustian testimonia, and he uses this ex- 
tended list to throw new sidelights upon the 


MS. tradition. His main conclusion is that in 
the first century A.D. the text of Sallust was 
deliberately ‘ bowdlerised’ under the influence 
of purists like Pollio, but that in the age of the 
Antonines a more correct text (from which 
Fronto took his numerous excerpts) was re- 
established by a competent grammarian, pos- 
sibly to be identified with Aemilius Asper. 
These two recensions were contaminated in a 
number of intermediate texts from which the 
readings of the testimonia are derived ; but the 
archetype of our extant MSS. was based on the 
second-century recension, and the variants 
between it and the lesser MSS. are due to com- 
mentators of the third and later centuries, who 
tampered with the text in order to make it 
easier reading. Dr. Zimmermann further con- 
cludes that the Vatican collection of Sallust’s 
speeches and letters (which include some valu- 
able fragments of his A/zs¢tortae) was based on a 
recension of somewhat later date than that of 
our archetype. 

These deductions proceed from a running 
comparison of the MS. texts with those of the 
testimonia. Such evidence is easy to press too 
far, and we may doubt here and there whether 
passages quoted in this book as Sallustian 
really have this origin (e.g. whether such 
straightforward expressions as ‘remotis arbitris’ 
in Curtius Rufus or ‘vitam transigurt’ in 
Tacitus are borrowed from Sallust or anyone 
else). But Dr. Zimmermann’s discretion is 
equal to his industry. He rests his case, not so 
much on isolated readings, as on the collective 
evilence of some hundred of resemblances or 
discrepancies between texts and testimonia ; 
and where he relies on isolated passages he 
shows a judicious preference for those in which 
the same Sallustian phrase is quoted or mis- 
quoted by two or three authors of different date. 
This volume, besides being of obvious import- 
ance to editors of Sallust, should also be of 
interest to students of Latin grammar and of 
ancient MS. tradition in general, 

M. Cary, 

University of London. 


Lexilogus, door S. W. F. MARGADANT. Pp. 96 
The Hague: Joh. Ykema, 1931. 
Tus school-book is composed of two alpha- 
betical lists, containing respectively the chief 
Latin and the chief Greek verbs, with the ‘ prin- 
cipal parts’ and the meaning of each, followed 
in most cases by a short note on the etymology, 
from which cognate words belonging to lan- 
guages other than Latin, Greek, Dutch, German, 
and English seem to be excluded. Quantities 
and accents are not marked, breathings only 
when they are rough. The etymological in- 
formation given, even when sound (as some of 
it is), is so brief as to be of very slight value. 
The book is unlikely to be of use to schools in 
this country. R. MCKENZIE. 
St. John's College, Oxford. 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


PHILOLOGISCHE WOCHENSCHRIFT. 
(OCTOBER-NOVEMBER, 1931.) 


GREEK LITERATURE.—O. K6rner, Die darat- 
lichen Kenninisse in Ilias und Odyssee 
{Munich, 1929, Bergmann. Pp. 90] (Lorenz). 
Systematically collects examples of medical 
knowledge in Homer. These are surprisingly 
numerous and reveal exceedingly exact ob- 
servation.— J. Amann, Die Zeusrede des 
Atlios Aristeides |Stuttgart, 1931. Pp. 112] 
(Richtsteig). Reviewer expresses gratitude 
for A.’s careful and detailed work, the con- 
tents of which include a chapter on the 
substance, arrangement, place, and time of 
the speech, a skilful translation, and a very 
full commentary.—J. Lammers, Vie Doppel- 
und Halbchire in der antiken Tragidie. Diss. 
Minster i. W. [Paderborn, 1931. Pp. 170] 
(Morel). Very rightly adopts a critical atti- 
tude to the attempts of his predecessors to 
prove double choruses at any price. _L.’s first 
work reveals genuine talent for research. 


LaTIN LITERATURE.—M. Schmidt, Die Kom- 
position von Vergils Georgica mit vier 
Beilagen: 1. Catulls Bedeutung fiir die 
klassische Kompositionskunst. 2. Zur Kom- 
position von Catul/s 64. Gedicht. 3. Stoff- 
und Versverteilung in den Dichtungen Culex 
und Ciris. 4. Zur Kompositionstechnik des 
Horaz {Paderborn, 1930, Schéningh. Pp. 
235] (Klotz). S. proves her main thesis that 
Virgil put together the framework of the 
Georgics with conscious artistry. Though 
there is much in the book with which re- 
viewer does not agree, on the whole it marks 
an advance.—P. Vergilit Maronis opera. 
Rec. R. Sabbadini [Rome, 1930] (Aly). A 
sumptuous edition worthy of the bimillenary 
of the poet's birth. S.’s name is a sufficient 
guarantee of its excellence.—O. Seel, Sa//us?. 
Von den Briefen ad Caesarem zur Coniuratio 
Catilinae [Berlin, 1930, Teubner. Pp. 92] 
(Klotz). Throws interesting light on Sallust’s 
personality, though perhaps justice is hardly 
done to the artist in him. 


HIistory.—M. Vogelstein, Kazseridee-Romidec 


und das Verhdlinis von Staat und Kirche 
sett Constantin (Breslau, 1930, Marcus. Pp. 
127] (L. Schmidt). Penetrating sketch based 
on careful study of the sources. Much re- 
commended. 


PHILOSOPHY.—K. Deichgraber, Die griechische 


Empirikerschule. Sammlung der Fragmente 
und Darstellung der Lehre [Berlin, Weid- 
mann. Pp. viii+398] (Philippson). Frag- 
ments collected with admirable industry and 
great skill and care. Reviewer in a long 
discussion criticises some of D.’s interpreta- 
tions ; but he is substantially in agreement. 
A valuable book. 


PALAEOGRAPHY.—W. Weinberger, Wegweiser 


durch die Sammlungen altphilologischer 
Handschriften. Ak. d. Wiss. in Wien. Phil.- 
Hist. Klasse; Sitz.-Ber., Bd. 209, Abh. 4 
[Vienna, 1930, Hélder-Pichler-Tempsky. 
Pp. 136] (Rabe). A real guide at last of the 
right kind by one of the first authorities in 
this sphere.—R. Zimmermann, Der Sallusé- 
text im Altertum [Munich, 1929, Hueber. 
Pp. 152] (Wessner). In some respects Z.'s 
results are helpful. But he was not fully 
qualified for his task, and both his main 
thesis and numerous details are unacceptable. 
Long review. 


LANGUAGE.—F. de Saussure, Grundfragen der 


allgemeinen Sprachwissenschaft iibersetzt von 
H. Lommel [Berlin, 1931, De Gruyter. Pp. 
xvit+ 285] (Hermann). Very opportune Ger- 
man translation of these most important 
lectures of de S. The fluent rendering 
deserves much praise. 


ARCHAEOLOGY.—A. Schulten, Wumantia. Bd. i/. 


Die Stadt Numantia (Munich, 1931, Bruck- 
mann. Pp. xvi+284, with 83 illustrations, 
63 elevations, and 62 plates ; also 1 map and 
15 plans] (Grosse). Main portion of this 
volume is devoted to the third settlement by 
Iberians, following earlier late-neolithic and 
Keltic occupations of the site. A ‘monu- 
mentum aere perennius.’ No other excava- 
tions equal this for historical significance in 


the sphere of Roman antiquity. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


70 the Editors of the CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


SIRS, SIRS, 
It has been pointed outtome by Mr. Tate __ It has been pointed out to me by Mr. 

that in C.R. XLV., 1931, p. 148, I inadvertently G. B. A. Fletcher that the reading I indepen- 
made it appear that the views of Villeneuve and dently suggested for Cicero, De domo sua, 
Professor H. J. Rose on Persius 1. 75-78 are XXXIII. 87 in C.R. XLV. 6 (1931), p. 218, had 
identical, and for this I hasten to express my already been proposed by Professor A. Klotz in 
regret. These two critics are alike in holding 4. Mus. LXVII. (1912), pp. 386-388, and in 
that Persius is not attacking archaisers. This the afparatus criticus of the Teubner text. The 
makes incorrect what Professor Rose says in Same scholar remarks that Landgraf’s reading, 
C.R. XXXVIIL., 1924, p. 64, about ‘everyone 4S reported in the Oxford text and criticised 
from Casaubon down,’ and it is this to which by me, was withdrawn in Burs. Jahresd. LIX. 


I wished to refer. (1890), II., p. 212. 
H. HI. 





G. B. A. FLETCHER. 
University of Liverpool. 


University College, Swansea. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


All publications which have a bearing on classical studies will be entered in this list iy they are sent for 
review. The price should in all cases be stated. 
*.°* Excerpts or extracts from periodicals and collections will not be included unless they are also published 
separately. 


Adler (A.) Suidae Lexicon. Edidit A. A. 
Pars II. A-6. Pp. xiv+740. (Lexicographi 
Graeci, vol. I.) Leipzig: Teubner, 1931. 
Cloth, RM. 48 (unbound, 46). 

Ailloud (H.) Suétone, Vies des douze Césars. 
Tome I: César-Auguste. Texte établi et 
traduit. (Collection des Universités de 
France.) Paris: ‘Les Belles Lettres,’ 1931. 
Paper, 25 fr. 

Baker (G. P.) Constantine the Great and the 
Christian Revolution. Pp. xiii+351; illus- 
trations. London: Nash and Grayson, 1931. 
Cloth, 18s. 

Baker (G. P.) Hannibal. Pp. xv+332; illus- 
trations. London: Nash and Grayson, 1930. 
Cloth, 18s. 

Barnard (A. S.C.) Res gestae populi Romani. 
Pp. x+84. London: G. Bell, 1931. Limp 
cloth, 1s, 6d. 

Baynes (N. H.) Constantine the Great and the 
Christian Church. Pp. 107. (From the Pro- 
ceedings of the British Academy, Vol. XV.) 
London: Milford, 1931. Paper, 6s. net. 

Bensly (W. J.) C. Tuli Caesaris Commentari- 
orum de Bello Civili liber primus. Pp. viii+ 
213; illustrations and maps. (Bell’s Illus- 
trated Classics.) London: G. Bell, 1932. 
Cloth, 2s. 

Bethe (E.) Pollucis Onomasticon. E codicibus 
ab ipso collatis denuo edidit et adnotavit 
E. B. Fasciculus posterior lib. VI-X con- 
tinens. Pp. vit+258. (Lexicographi Graeci, 
vol. IX.) Leipzig: Teubner, 1931. Cloth, 
RM. 18 (unbound, 16).' 

Bignami (E.) La Poetica di Aristotele e il 
Concetto dell’ Arte presso gli Antichi. Pp. 
xi+ 285. (Studi Filosofici, Seconda Serie, 
VII.) Florence: Le Monnier, 1932. Paper, 
L. 24. 

Biitiner (H.) Mitteilungen aus der Papyrus- 
sammlung der Giessener Universitatsbiblio- 
thek. III. Griechische Privatbriefe (P. bibl. 
univ. Giss. 18-33). Pp. 40; 4 photographs. 
(Schriften der Hessischen Hochschulen : 
Universitat Giessen, Jahrgang 1931 Heft 3.) 
Giessen : Tépelmann, 1931. Paper. 

Cantarella (R.) Elementi primitivi nella poesia 
esiodea. Pp. 45. (Estratto dalla Rivista 
Indo-Greco-Italica.) Naples: S.1.E.M., 1931. 
Paper. 

Carcopino (J.) Sylla, ou la monarchie manquée. 
Pp. 247. Paris: ‘L’Artisan du Livre,’ 1931. 
Paper. 

Classical Studies in honor of John C. Rolfe. 
Edited by G. D. Hadzsits. Pp. x+ 352; 3 
illustrations. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press (London: Milford), 1931. 
Cloth, 15s. net. 

Cohen (G.) La ‘Comédie’ latine en France au 
XII*® Siécle. Textes publiés sous la direction 
et avec une introduction de G. C. Textes 
établis et traduits. 2 vols. (Collection Latine 
du Moyen Age.) Paris: ‘Les Belles Lettres,’ 
1931. Paper, 30 fr. each. 

Cook (A. B.) The Rise and Progress of Clas- 
sical Archaeology, with special reference to 


the University of Cambridge. Pp. 61. Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1931. Paper, 2s. 
net. 

Cooke (H. P.) Osiris. A study in myths, mys- 
teries and religion. Pp. 169. London: The 
C. W. Daniel Company, 1931. Cloth, §s. net. 

Corinth. Results of excavations conducted by 
the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens. Volume VIII, Part II. Latin In- 
scriptions. 1896-1926. Edited by A. B. West. 
Cambridge (U.S.A.): Harvard University 
Press, 1931. Cloth, $5. 

Dinsmoor (W. B.) The Archons of Athens in 
the Hellenistic Age. Pp. xviiit+ 567. Cam- 
bridge (U.S.A.): Harvard University Press, 
1931. Cloth. 

Donnelly (F. P.) Persuasive Speech. An Art 
of Rhetoric for College. Pp. x+258. New 
York: P. J. Kenedy, 1931. Cloth, $2.25. 

Dufour (M.) Aristote, Rhétorique. Tome 
premier (Livre I), Texte établi et traduit. 
(Collection des Universités de France.) 
Paris: ‘Les Belles Lettres,’ 1932. Paper, 


20 fr. 

Edmonds (J. M.) Elegy and Iambus, being the 
remains of all the Greek elegiac and iambic 
poets from Callinus to Crates excepting the 
choliambic writers, with the Anacreontea. 
In two volumes. Newly edited and trans- 
lated. Vol. I, pp. xvi+523; vol. II, pp. vi 
+ 365+xiii+115. (Loeb Classical Library.) 
London : Heinemann (New York: Putnams), 
1931. Cloth, tos. (leather, 12s. 6d.) net each 
vol. 

Evans (Sir A.) The earlier religion of Greece 
in the light of Cretan discoveries. Pp. 42; 
illustrations. London: Macmillan, 1931. 
Boards, 2s. 6d, net. 

Fairbanks (A.) Philostratus, Imagines ; Calli- 
stratus, Descriptions. With an English trans- 
lation. Pp. xxxii+429. (Loeb Classical 
Library.) London: Heinemann (New York: 
Putnams), 1931. Cloth, ros. (leather, 12s. 6d.) 
net. 

Faust (A.) Die Méglichkeitsgedanke. System- 
geschichtliche Untersuchungen. Erster Teil : 
Antike Philosophie. Pp. xiv+460. Heidel- 
berg: Winter, 1931. Paper, M. 17.50 
(bound, 20). 
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